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WE ARE BEING WEIGHED IN 
THE BALANCE 


OW far from the United States is the 

teachers college at Weilberg, Hessen? 

How much distance separates the social 
studies teachers of America from their colleagues 
in the schools of Germany, France, Belgium, 
Greece, China, Japan, and the other devastated 
countries of Europe and the Far East? 

These questions are being asked by teachers 
and pupils overseas. They do not want their 
answers in terms of mileage. Distance, as we all 
know, is not simply a matter of space. Our next- 
door neighbor may be a complete stranger, and 
the man half a world removed from us may be a 
friend. What the teachers and students of other 
lands really want to know is whether or not we 
are close enough to them to understand their 
problems and to give them help. 

We have just read a letter from the president 
of one of the leading teachers colleges of Europe. 
Because his problem is also our problem, we 
have taken the liberty of quoting him at some 
length. 

“For months our students have been hungry,” the 
writer states, “and I am afraid that a large number of 
them will break down physically before the examinations 
which take place at the beginning of November. In the 
last month I have lost three students from tuberculosis, 
and in the last week I have taken several girls to the hos- 
pital because they were suffering from hunger edema. It 
is very bitter that we cannot help them here. Can your 
students help our students just a little? .. . We would 
like, also, to have our students become more familiar with 
the best American pedagogical works. We have a little 
literature of that sort, but very little, and not enough to 
go around. Unfortunately, we are not able to purchase it. 
May we, therefore, ask you to send us a few copies which 
will... bring us up to date, and may we also be so bold 
as to ask for some of the leading pedagogical or psycho- 
logical periodicals?” 

Letters of this nature are becoming increas- 
ingly familiar to many Americans. The educa- 
tors who write them, and those for whom they 
speak, are hungry, but the hunger is not for 
food alone. They are asking us to share with 
them our resources of the mind and spirit. They 


are struggling, many of them against fearful 
odds, to rebuild their shattered nations upon 
democratic foundations. They are asking us to 
send them books, magazines, anything that will 
help them to understand and to practice the art 
of a world citizenship founded upon democratic 
principles 


HE tragic situation that makes such letters 
Egon. thrusts new responsibilities upon 
the shoulders of American educators. It has, 
in the past, been easy to talk about world citi- 
zenship. Now, as never before, we are being asked 
to support the verbalisms with concrete action. 
If, through our neglect, students and teachers die 
in other lands, some part of democracy will die 
with them. And those who survive may well be 
filled with a bitterness that crowds out all 
sympathy for the doctrines of world citizenship. 

Still more sobering is the thought that edu- 
cators abroad are begging us for leadership. Since 
few of us will visit other countries, this leader- 
ship will find expression primarily through the 
printed page. Social Education is one of the 
journals that will be sent to some of the leading 
educators overseas. We must assume that they 
will read it avidly, for they will regard it as a 
mirror of the thought and practice of the social 
studies teachers of America. What will they find 
in our magazine? Will they find us concerned 
with subjects that have direction and meaning in 
terms of the cause we profess to serve, the cause of 
world citizenship? It will be tragic, indeed, if we 
fail to live up to their expectations, tragic for 
them, and tragic for the democratic world. 

A professional journal can rise no higher than 
the people for whom it speaks. Those of us with 
clear purposes and vivid experiences must share 
them with others. We must make that extra 
effort to report to the profession the results of 
any significant work that we have undertaken. 
Our effort must be commensurate with the great 
task that lies before us. We are being weighed 
in the balance. 

Lewis PAuL Topp 
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The Redirection of German 


Education 


Burr W. Phillips 








N February, March, and April of this year, 
our social studies committee of seven! visited 
Germany to study the teaching of the social 

subjects in German schools, and to advise Mili- 
tary Government in regard to the teaching of 
history, geography, and allied subjects. It can 
readily be seen that in this area the most serious 
problems will have to be met by Americans and 
Germans. Our report was written in Berlin, and 
is now being circulated in English and German 
for the use of Military Government and German 
teachers. It is hoped that some way will be found 
to publish it in this country, as we wrote for 
our colleagues at home as well as those abroad. 

This article is not in any sense a résumé of 
our report. Rather, it reflects the experience of 
one committee member in one German state. In 
the course of our study, we were assigned to the 
different Laender (states) of the American Zone. 
The writer was sent to Wiesbaden, Gross Hessen, 
where he spent seven weeks working with the 
Education Division of Military Government, 
with the committees of the Hessian Ministry of 
Education, with the four teachers’ colleges and 
teachers and students in the Hessian schools, and 
with the Schulraete (superintendents) and direc- 
tors of Gymnasia (high schools) of Hessen. To 
make broad generalizations about the progress 
of educational reform in Germany as a whole 
would be extremely unwise and hazardous; to 
generalize for one state is also difficult. But it is 
possible to report factually on one’s observations 
in that state, and to attempt to suggest the direc- 
tion in which reform seems to be moving. 








A member of the Social Studies Committee that last 
spring spent three months in Germany brings to the 
readers of Social Education some firsthand observa- 
tions about the progress of democratic education in 
the former Nazi state. Mr. Phillips, a professor of 
education and history at the University of Wisconsin, 
asks American teachers to give all the help they can 
to their colleagues in Germany. 








—— 


REORGANIZATION OF THE SYSTEM 


is an American education staff with either 
Branch or Division status. In Hessen, Education 
and Religious Affairs has Division status, which 
greatly expedites the work of the Office. The 
Director of Military Government fully under- 
stands the strategic importance of education in 
the rebuilding of Germany. His Education and 
Religious Affairs Division is staffed by men who 
have a sense of mission and direction that has 
won for them the respect and confidence of the 
Hessian Ministry of Education and of educa. 
tional leaders throughout the Land. 

That we should have the confidence of the Ger. 
mans, is extremely important. The policy of Mil- 
itary Government is based on the assumption 
that the reconstruction of German education is 
the task of the Germans themselves, acting under 
broad directives from the U. S. Office of Military 
Government in Berlin. In a word, the import of 
these directives is that only those reforms will 
be approved that are pointed toward the de. 
mocratization and modernization of German edu- 
cation. There is an American education staff in 
each Land for the purpose of guiding and assist- 
ing, but not for the purpose of working out the 
details of the New School. It is generally accepted 
that the New School will be the Einheitschule 
(Unity School), making for the unity of all classes, 
and at the same time making it possible for all 
the children of all the people to enjoy the ad 
vantages of a free education. 

The writer and one colleague arrived in 
Hessen last February and found the schools 
faced with the problem of operating under al- 


Ls each of the five parts of our Zone there 


* Members of the Social Studies Committee were: How- 
ard R. Anderson, U. S. Office of Education; John H. 
Haefner, University of Iowa; Allen Y. King, Cleveland 
Public Schools; Margaret O. Koopman, Central Michigan 
College of Education; Frederick J. Moffitt, New York State 
Department of Education; Burr W. Phillips, University 
of Wisconsin; J. Russell Whitaker, George Peabody Col 
lege for Teachers. 
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GERMAN EDUCATION 


most every conceivable handicap. For weeks, most 
schools were closed for want of fuel. There was 
an acute teacher shortage. The war had taken a 
whole generation of younger teachers; denazifica- 
tion had removed 50 per cent of those who re- 
mained. The average teacher age now is about 
52. During the first year after the re-opening of 
the schools, untrained “school-helpers” were used 
to man the depleted staffs; now these “school- 
helpers” are receiving more and more pedagogi- 
cal training, and the teachers’ colleges are turn- 
ing out their first graduating classes. But it will 
be some years before the schools can be ade- 
quately staffed with well-trained teachers. School 
plants, of course, have suffered greatly. In the 
cities the school buildings are in ruins, or at least 
looted. Although in the country towns the build- 
ings are intact, there is almost nothing in the way 
of materials of instruction. The books of the 
Nazi period have been rigidly scrutinized by Mili- 
tary Government and divided into three classes: 
those that can be used in full; those that can be 
used in part; and those that may not be used at 
all. These last have been impounded, and mil- 
lions of copies are being pulped for the manu- 
facture of paper as rapidly as manufacturing 
facilities will permit. In the meantime, the 
schools are operating with almost no books. 

The physical and psychological health of both 
teachers and pupils furnishes another serious 
ground for worry. It is next to impossible to work 
and produce efficiently under the handicap of 
malnutrition and fear and worry for the future. 
And yet the schools are operating, and teachers 
are planning for the New School in a way that 
merits our admiration. 


PROGRESS TOWARDS DEMOCRATIC SCHOOLS 


HAT concrete evidence is there that edu- 

WW cation in Land Hessen is moving ahead 
toward the building of a democratic school sys- 
tem? 

In February the curriculum committees of the 
Ministry of Education were being organized, and 
the work of educational reconstruction was well 
under way. Schools were closed for want of heat, 
but the teachers did not take a vacation. Every 
Thursday about fifty came to the Landeshaus in 
Wiesbaden for an all-day session of the big cur- 
riculum-planning committee. About twenty sub- 
committees were soon at work on plans for dif- 
ferent aspects of the school program. In the social 
studies field there were committees on Ge- 
schichte, Erdkunde, and Gemeinschaftskunde 
(history, geography, and citizenship); and there 
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were committees on the vocational schools, the 
kindergarten, youth and adult education, art, lit- 
erature, and mathematics, and many others. Mili- 
tary Government set July 1 as the deadline for 
committee reports; later, because of the immen- 
sity of the task placed on the shoulders of com- 
mittee members, who were teaching full-time and 
often coming long distances for meetings each 
week, the deadline was extended to October 1. By 
that date nineteen committees had reported and 
great progress had been made. The writer has 
seen the report of the history committee. It is 
scholarly and detailed, as was to have been ex- 
pected. It covers world history since about 1850, 
and is especially commendable because of the 
amount of time allotted to cultural and social his- 
tory. Wars and politics are treated in good per- 
spective. And there is provision for the study of 
history at all school levels, and in the vocational 
schools as well as in the gymnasia. This is in 
keeping with Military Government’s directive 
which would break down the old “caste” distinc- 
tions in the schools. 

Another indication of the direction in which 
education in Hessen is moving is to be seen in 
important legislation pending in the Landtag. 
During the summer, the Ministry of Education 
proposed a bill which would abolish tuition pay- 
ments in all Hessian schools through the uni- 
versity level for children of families with an 
annual income of less than 3600 marks. The 
measure has been engrossed by the cabinet and 
is now awaiting debate and passage in the Land- 
tag. The bill must satisfy four political parties, 
but there is indication that it will be passed with 
an amendment setting the salary limit at 4500 or 
6000 marks. This would mean free education 
through the university level for go per cent of the 
children of Hessen, in a land where high school 
education was formerly on a tuition basis. 

These are only two tangible bits of evidence 
that, at least in Hessen, the schools are moving 
forward. Others might be cited briefly. For ex- 
ample, the textbook shortage is being somewhat 
relieved by the recent publication of twenty-three 
new books. Manuscripts for others have been ap- 
proved and publication is awaiting the release of 
paper for printing. The first issue of a new 
educational magazine, the Paedagogische Prov- 
inz, will appear shortly under the editorship of 
Dr. Kurt Debus, a teacher in Frankfurt-am-Main. 

As has been suggested, all progress is severely 
handicapped and retarded by physical and psy- 
chological obstacles. The following quotation 
from a letter recently received from Hessen tells 
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of the present outlook: “With the continuing 
devastating drought throughout western Europe 
and all other limiting factors, we are in prospect 
for a very difficult winter. This situation, of 
course, makes it even more difficult to get clear 
thinking on problems of education. Added to 
this, a complicated international situation leaves 
everyone confused and uncertain about the fu- 
ture.” 


HE surprising and gratifying thing is that, 
ies under such handicaps, real progress is 
being made. Contributing factors are the sincer- 
ity and competence of the Ministry of Education 
and the liberal teachers of Hessen, the intelligent 
leadership of our own Education and Religious 
Affairs Division and of the Director of Military 
Government, and the quality of teachers and stu- 
dents alike, especially in the teachers’ colleges. 
One Schulrat (superintendent) said at a meeting 
last spring: “We have had enough of slogans; 
we are afraid of words. What we want is the 
spirit of democracy in our schools.” After one 
long day of committee work a teacher remained 
behind to express his appreciation. He said: 
“Isn't it fine that when teachers get together we 


can find a way to plan for the peace of the 
world!” 

One thing is very obvious: for the greater part 
of the last two decades, German teachers have 
been cut off from all intellectual contact with the 
rest of the world. They are starved for profes. 
sional and scholarly contacts, and they are eager 
to get in touch with educational movements in 
other countries. Especially are they in need of 
professional books and magazines. American 
teachers who wish to make a real gesture of in- 
ternational good will can help supply this need 
by sending up-to-date books for use in curriculum 
centers and libraries that have been set up by 
Military Government. Of course the primary 
need right now is for food, but along with food 
must go the means of giving our colleagues over- 
seas a fresh outlook as they devote their best 
energies to the task of rebuilding the German 
educational system.’ 


? Packages of books may be mailed to Dr. R. T. Alex- 
ander, Chief of E and RA Branch, IA and C Division, 
OMGUS, APO 742, Postmaster, N.Y.; or Dr. Harry A. 
Wann, Chief of E and RA Division, OMG Hessen, APO 
633, Postmaster, N.Y. 





Our people have not given up the struggle to attain a decent and peaceful world; we 
listen for the voice that will give us a positive program for peace, a program to which we 
can attach our loyalties and aspirations. We still believe in the possibility of a world where 
men can learn to walk together in dignity and peace; our past failures to achieve such a 
world only add to our resolution and sharpen our inventiveness (Education and the 
People’s Peace, Educational Policies Commission, Washington: National Education Associa- 


tion, July, 1943. Pp. 5-6). 
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Geographic Backgrounds of 
Hudson Bay History 


Adelbert K. Botts 








T IS the proper role of the geographer, when 
he sets to work on human problems and re- 
search, to observe and reveal the complex 

relations of man, the actor in and the creator of 
history, with organic and inorganic nature and 
with the physical and biological environment. 
Before undertaking to illustrate the geographic 
backgrounds of the history enacted in the region 
centering on Hudson Bay, however, it seems 
desirable to indicate my understanding of the 
manner in which the environment functions in 
relation to human activities. I do not subscribe 
to the idea that environment determines man’s 
activities. I do believe that each environment 
offers rather definite possibilities in the way of 
adjustments and activities among which man may 
choose rather freely. To quote Febvre, “There 
are no necessities, but everywhere possibilities; 
and man, as master of the possibilities, is the 
judge of their use.’ 

With these limitations in mind let us examine 
the geographical backgrounds of Northern 
North America—that vast, rugged, primitive en- 
vironment in which the history of the Hudson's 
Bay Company was enacted. 

This area was chos- : for consideration for five 
reasons: (1) the history of European contact and 
occupancy extends over a period greater than 275 
years; (2) the territory involved embraces almost 
one-sixth of the area of our continent; (3) the 
region is very definite in its geographic charac- 
ter; (4) it offers a number of possibilities for 
development, but does not appear to dictate the 
course of history within its bounds; and (5) a 
recent visit to the region impressed upon me the 








This case study of the long-time interaction of man 
and environment in the territory of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was presented at the Boston meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. The author 
is a professor of geography and head of the geography 
department in the Trenton (New Jersey) State Teach- 
ers College. 





ee 





intimate relationships existing between man and 
his environment in this primitive north. 


LocaTION, ACCESS, AND SIZE 


HUGE, continental area with a subpolar 
A outlet forms the locale of this study. 
Roughly, it consists of the whole drainage basin 
of Hudson Bay—the heart of Arctic and sub- 
Arctic North America. The fact that North 
America blocked anticipated routes to wealthy 
far-eastern Asia accounts largely for its early 
exploration and for the establishment of British 
claims on this northern territory. After the 
French appropriated the St. Lawrence gateway, 
the British, seeking a “Northwest Passage,” sent 
Hudson to explore the remaining break in the 
continent—Hudson Strait. He discovered the bay 
which now bears his name and probably wintered 
in Rupert Bay. He had found another gateway 
into the continent and had taken the first step in 
establishing the British as competitors of the 
French on the margin of one of the world’s great- 
est fur-producing areas. 

Situations of quite non-geographic nature 
stimulated the British to press their claims and 
to utilize the abundant resources of the region. 
Groseilliers and Radisson, two disgruntled 
French fur traders from the St. Lawrence region, 
sold the idea of development to Sir George Car- 
teret and Prince Rupert, who took up the project 
in 1667. The outstanding success of that year’s 
fur trading in Hudson Bay consolidated the 
group of courtier-investors. They applied to the 
king for a royal charter, which was granted on 
May 2, 1670. Rights to sole trade and commerce 
within the entrance of Hudson Strait were be- 
stowed by Charles upon “Our dear and entirely 
beloved cousin, Prince Rupert, and his associ- 
ates.” Thus by decree the Hudson Strait gateway 
was chosen as the official route of entrance and 
exit for the great Hudson’s Bay Company terri- 
tory. 


* Lucien Febvre, A Geographical Introduction to History 
(New York: Knopf, 1925), p. 236. 
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In terms of today’s geography, the adventurers 
were given the provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
north of the Laurentian Hills and west of the 
Labrador boundary, the whole of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan; the southern half of Alberta, and 
the southeast corner of the Dominion’s Northwest 
Territories. 

RESOURCES 
URS were the only resource of interest to the 
F early traders and, among the furs, that of the 
beaver was unquestionably of first importance. 
Other limited resources existed then as they do 
today, but, in the seventeenth century, their 
value was not appreciated. 

Although extremely limited in its recognized 
resources, the region permitted several different 
systems of exploitation. The first system consisted 
of forts established along the shores of Hudson 
and James Bays to which traders and trappers 
brought furs and from whence they were shipped 
to London for processing and sale. The seamen 
and traders who were the servants of the com- 
pany did not adapt themselves readily to life in 
the wilderness. The Indians with whom they 
traded were savages and therefore not to be 
trusted, and the forests beyond the shores of the 
Bay were full of unknown terrors. Despite pres- 
sure from the governor and committee in Lon- 
don, it was not until twenty years after the found- 
ing of the Company that an inland journey was 
undertaken. As the pressure continued, a series 
of one-man expeditions reached into the forest, 
the prairie, and the barren lands. Between 1754 
and 1774, when Cumberland House was built as 
the first interior post, sixty voyages were made 
with the object of stimulating Indian trade. 

The introduction of fur traders into the great 
north resulted ultimately in serious depletion of 
the stocks of fur-bearing animals. Indiscriminate 
trapping altered the possibilities available in the 
environment and presented the inhabitants of 
the area with the choice of virtual abandonment 
or modification of a major activity. They chose 
to modify. About the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the Hudson’s Bay Company carried out 
an experiment in fur rehabilitation with modest 
but prophetic success. Today most of the com- 
mercial trapping throughout this whole area is 
conducted under a strictly supervised and regu- 
lated system of licensed trap lines. The system in 
operation at Rupert House relating to beaver 
trapping is a good case for illustration. As a 
start, after serious depletion had become a fact, 
beaver trapping was prohibited for ten years. The 
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first five years were the hardest. But when the 
-Indians saw how the beaver were increasing, they 
agreed to hold off for another five-year period, 
In 1930, there were only about twenty-five beaver 
in the whole area. There are now about 13,000, 
Controlled trapping began in 1940, with a catch 
of 450. This has increased each year, until 1800 
were trapped in 1943. Now every Indian at Ru. 
pert’s House has a credit balance with the Com. 
pany—an unprecedented state of affairs. 

In Manitoba, the total volue of raw furs taken 
from the wild by over five and one-half thousand 
trappers is constantly increasing and now reaches 
over two million dollars annually—almost four 
hundred dollars per trapper. 

As time went on, other resources were recog- 
nized and developed. On the southern edge of 
the Company’s original holdings, valuable soils 
were eventually appreciated. In the past seventy- 
five years, farming has become firmly and ex. 
tensively established. The forest lands now yield 
lumber and pulp; the Laurentian Shield its 
minerals—copper, nickel, gold, asbestos, and 
mica. Water power operates mills and lights 
cities. And the scenery and recreational facili. 
ties, not the least spectacular of its resources, 
attract thousands of tourists and sportsmen to 
central Canada annually. 


PEOPLE 


EOPLE are elements in a country’s environ- 

ment, as well as the actors in its history. The 
original inhabitants of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany country were almost all Indians who gained 
their entire subsistence from the local environ- 
ment. Contact with the European transformed 
the native’s economy, his society, and even his 
biological character. 

We often point with pride to the fact that in 
British colonization of North America the im- 
migrants settled in family groups. That was not 
true of immigrants in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany region. The Company hired ambitious 
young single men and sent them out to the terti- 
tory under strict contract for periods of five or 
more years. Consequently many of them took In- 
dian wives and became the fathers of a large half- 
breed population. It is not at all uncommon to 
find natives of the northern trapping country 
with good old British names, natives who speak 
the Cree language with a Scottish accent. 

Indian social life has been greatly modified 
through introduction of European religion, 
through education, through treaty and reserva 
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tion regulations, and through social security. 
The Reverend Mr. Evans, one of the early mis- 
sionaries to Norway House, suffered persecution 
because his Christian teachings conflicted with 
a practice that the Company found convenient. 
Company profits demanded that furs be brought 
out from the vast interior with utmost haste. 
The Company had its brigades of boats so or- 
ganized that goods were carried by them into 
the interior in the early summer and furs caught 
in the previous year brought back for shipment 
to England. But distances were great and the 
difficulties of the routes so many that no brigade 
could reach the coast from the far interior in 
any one year. Some of the fur catch, therefore, 
from the more remote regions would be two and 
three years on the way. Norway House, Evans’ 
headquarters, was a great winter storehouse for 
furs, and in spring, as soon as the ice cleared 
away from lakes and rivers, the brigades would 
load their boats for the final dash to the coast. 
Paddling for hours at a stretch and carrying the 
heavy loads over difficult portages, it was a race 
all the way. Brigade leaders were paid bonuses 
for time saved on the trip. Imagine then the con- 
sternation when Christian Indians insisted upon 
resting one day in seven! 

In addition to changing the Indians’ social, 
cultural, and racial character, contact with Euro- 
peans changed their economy. The primitive, 
subsistence hunting and fishing economy was 
gradually transformed into a commercial trap- 
ping economy. People who had trapped only 
enough for their own needs, learned to trap for 
sale to distant, insatiable markets. Those who 
had gained their entire sustenance from their lo- 
cal environment learned to use and to need food, 
clothing, luxuries, and tools imported from far 
away lands. 


CLIMATE, SOIL, AND VEGETATION 


ISCUSSION of the basic physical facts of 
D the geographic environment has been left 
until this point. Adaptations of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to those factors have been implied. 
The sequence of choices that they made in adapt- 
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ing to those factors comprise much of the history 
of the company and the territory. 

The climate is severe. The average mean daily 
minimum temperature for January at Norway 
House is — 18°F. and the average lowest tempera- 
ture for the year is —41°F. There are only three 
months during which they are not likely to have 


frost. Certainly such a rugged climatic environ- 


ment limits the possible choices of its inhabi- 
tants in matters of adaptations. 

Soils near Hudson Bay are almost lacking. Par- 
ticularly in that great Pre-cambrian rock, the 
Laurentian Shield, the glacier polished off all 
loose fragments and left almost nothing. By con- 
trast the soils of the prairie regions are deep, well 
mixed, and fertile. 

Vegetation matches the soil. The rugged, gla- 
cially scoured regions support only sparse and 
dwarfed vegetation. The fertile prairies support 
grasses and the intermediate zones bear extensive 
coniferous forests of good quality. 


HE history and the life of the Hudson Bay 
“Eades are, then, intimately related to the 
environment involved. I quote again from 
Febvre, “Living, like all animals, in the bosom of 
nature, man naturally borrows from her, and 
cannot but borrow from her, all the elements of 
his civilization. He makes use of them in their 
raw form when he is a savage: when he is civi- 
lized he still uses some of them in crude form, 
but transforms the others.” 

During the last two hundred seventy-five years, 
Europeans have tried several courses of action, 
several systems of conduct in the various parts 
of this great Hudson’s Bay Company territory. At 
present, the territory embraces an area of spe- 
cialized trapping, one of forestry, several of min- 
ing, and several of farming. The story of the 
struggles between competitive occupants, the 
search for the most satisfying adaptations to a 
region, that story is the history of the settlement 
of northern North America. It is a history vividly 
colored by the geographic backgrounds of the 
region as well as by the forceful character of 
human participants. 


School-Community Cooperation 
in a Community Forum 


Philmore B. Wass 
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HE students in an economics class at 

Plymouth Teachers College in Plymouth, 

New Hampshire, found that the informa- 
tion they were gaining through their study of 
economic problems was changing many of their 
ideas regarding the problems of the nation. They 
decided that one of the principal problems fac- 
ing the nation during the war was the failure on 
the part of the public to understand the necessity 
for some of the war measures. Price control, ra- 
tioning, and other restrictions were not under- 
stood because the people lacked an understand- 
ing of the national economy. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FORUM 


UT of this discussion grew a plan for a 

Community Forum. This Forum, started in 
1941, is now in its sixth year. The economics 
class acted as the planning group for the first 
year. A series of problems were outlined which 
the students felt it would be desirable to discuss. 
When one of these was chosen, a date was set, 
and the local newspaper was used as the adver- 
tising agency. The students, with guidance on 
the part of the instructor, planned the discus- 
sion. The problem was broken down into various 
major and minor questions. Speakers were then 
chosen—a teacher, a student, a minister, and one 
other citizen from the community. The person 
chosen from the community was often a business- 
man or a doctor, which was the case when gov- 
ernment-financed medical plans were discussed. 
Each of the speakers was asked to give his views 
on the question, after which the chairman, often 
a student, opened the meeting to audience discus- 
sion. For at least two weeks before the meeting 








In a social studies class at Plymouth Teachers Col- 
lege, Plymouth, New Hampshire, the idea of a 
community forum was generated. How this forum de- 
veloped into an active force in the life of Plymouth 
is explained by its sponsor, an assistant professor of 
history. 








was held, the program, with suggested readings, 
was published in the local newspaper. Books and 
materials were displayed in the town and school 
libraries. 

This plan operated for the first year. It was 
abandoned for several reasons. The attendance 
was fair but not nearly so good as it should have 
been. Frequently, of the four speeches given by 
the panel, the only one that showed the results 
of careful preparation was the one given by the 
student. It became quite obvious that few new 
ideas and very little information were being pre. 
sented. 


NDER the guidance of the same instructor, 
U the next year’s economics class made some 
changes in the original plan. Four problems were 
selected for the Forum series. It was decided that 
the greatest value would come from inviting to 
the community outstanding speakers. Both stu- 
dents and faculty of the Holderness School for 
Boys, located nearby, had been interested in the 
project from the beginning. They were asked to 
help in supplying speakers. 

The four speakers who came to the community 
in the second year of the program gave much 
valuable information and many intelligent ideas 
Following their talks, the meetings were opened 
for audience participation, which developed 
greatly from meeting to meeting. No charge was 
made for admission to the meetings, and the 
audiences, although growing to some extent, con: 
tinued small. 

Many different ideas were discussed as to how 
more of the local people could be brought into 
participation in the Forum. At last the follow 
ing plan was adopted, and it has worked very suc 
cessfully for three years. This plan could be 
adapted to any community. 


THE CuRRENT PLAN 


CIRCULAR letter was sent to the pres: 
A dents of each of the twenty or so major s¢ 
cial organizations in the community, such as the 
Masons, Rotary Club, and American Legion. Tht 
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letter reminded the readers of the value of the 
Community Forum and asked if the organization 
would be willing to support it. If, after having 
discussed it in their meetings, they decided to 
support the organization, they were asked to 
select two members of their group to become 
members of a central planning committee. The 
response was exceilent. Apparently many people 
who had not attended the earlier Forum pro- 
grams were genuinely interested in the project. 

The planning committee met and made its 
plans. It was decided that more people would be 
interested if better speakers could be obtained. 
In order to raise the necessary money, season 
tickets were sold at two dollars for four pro- 
grams. The committee decided that if sufficient 
funds were obtained, a fifth program, possibly 
one of entertainment, would be presented. The 
delegates, sent from each community organiza- 
tion, acted as liaison officers between their groups 
and the Forum. They also acted as distributors 
of tickets. The organizations were not asked to 
buy a specific number of tickets; they were mere- 
ly informed as to the program planned, and in- 
vited to buy as many as they needed. Two stu- 
dents from the college, and faculty members from 
Plymouth High School and Holderness School, 
were represented on the planning committee. 

Three people were asked to serve as the speak- 
ers’ committee, one of these being designated as 
the chairman of the Forum. Other committees 
were set up to sell tickets and carry on publicity 
work. The burden of the responsibility fell upon 
the speakers’ committee. 


a most pressing problem was that of plan- 
ning a speaking program without knowing 
exactly how much money was to be available. 
The plan finally adopted has worked very well. 
An outstanding speaker is selected. On the basis 
of this one outstanding speaker, the season tick- 
ets are sold with the admonition that the quality 
of the remainder of the program will depend 
upon the degree of support. The speaker who 
initiated the new plan was a Boston news com- 
mentator who was popular ir the Plymouth area. 
Under this plan, attendance at Forums doubled. 
A special price of one dollar for a season ticket 
was made to all students, and large numbers 
bought tickets. Community support has also 
steadily increased. Last year nearly six hundred 
dollars was expended for five programs, which 
enabled the Forum to present outstanding speak- 
ers. Such prominent figures as Lowell Thomas, 
Robert Frost, Andre Michalopolous, Anton de 


Haas and others have appeared on the program. 

Convinced that the project was well established 
in the community, the speakers committee in 
1946 decided to engage speakers for the whole 
program in advance of the ticket sale. Public 
support more than justified this action. An ex- 
ceptionally fine program was presented to begin 
the season. Professors Harold Bell, James Cusick, 
and William Carter from the Economics Depart- 
ment of Dartmouth College put on a panel dis- 
cussion of the question, “How Can We Avoid 
Another Depression?” An audience of three hun- 
dred came to hear them discuss this vital prob- 
lem. The presentation of material lasted about 
an hour. Audience participation was excellent. 
Some of the questions asked by students were so 
well put that the chairman of the meeting was 
accused of having planted them, which was not 
the case. The discussion would easily have lasted 
another hour, but it was wisely terminated while 
enthusiasm was still high. 


EVALUATION 


HAT, in five years, has the Plymouth 
Community Forum accomplished? 


1. It has stimulated in the students a growing interest 
in public affairs. The day following each meeting usually 
finds the students in the social studies classes engaged in 
discussions of the pros and cons of the issue presented. 

2. It has given the public-speaking department of the 
college an opportunity to encourage its students to notice, 
and profit from, techniques, of effective speaking. 

3- It has given the students an opportunity to put to 
use much of the knowledge that they have acquired from 
their studies at the college. Perhaps of even greater value, 
the Forum has given them a growing awareness of the 
the value of a college education. They see that their 
studies have equipped them with information and skills 
necessary to an understanding and interpretation of cur- 
rent social problems. 


More difficult to evaluate is the effect of the 
Forum upon the community of Plymouth. Cer- 
tain general conclusions, however, appear to be 
justified. 


1. If the number of inquiries made each fall about the 
Forum plans for the coming year is any criterion, com- 
munity interest in public affairs has greatly increased. 

2. Both the student body and the community in general 
have been grateful for the opportunity to meet, personally 
in many cases, individuals who hold leading positions in 
our nation. 

3. The citizens of Plymouth feel much better acquainted 
with the students of the college and the other schools. 
They have had an opportunity to learn what younger 
people are thinking. 

4. By bringing together, in a common bond of concern 
for the nation’s welfare, the citizens of the community and 
the students of the schools, the Community Forum has 
made an outstanding contribution to the life of Plymouth. 





Journals of Foreign Travelers 
in Colonial America 





Ryland W. Crary 





F YOU catch fish on the Alabama Side, in 
warm weather, they will stink before you 
can bring them to market.” Statements of 

fact in this forthright manner, as well as other 
observations considerably more profound, are to 
be found in the records, mostly journals, of those 
Europeans who traveled in the colonies prior 
to the American Revolution. Indeed, the shrewd- 
ness and perspicacity of their comment makes 
these records an invaluable resource for class use 
in teaching American history. The quality of 
firsthand acquaintance and wonderment of the 
diarists may indeed be imparted to the students. 
Obviously, too, they may be extremely useful in 
developing skills of evaluation.? It is hoped that 
this composite review of several sources may sug- 
gest certain elements of usefulness in this litera- 
ture. 

The writings of these enterprising wanderers 
possess peculiar advantages over the contempo- 
rary accounts written by those who lived within 
the colonies. They emphasize many aspects of 
life so common to those familiar with conditions 
that they would scarcely consider them worth 
preserving for posterity. In fact, their delineation 
of colonial life and customs is virtually encyclo- 
pedic: topography; soil conditions; fish; birds; 
game; child life; feminine pulchritude—and the 
lack of it; the virtue of Indian maidens—and 
again, its not too occasional absence; roads—good 
and otherwise (mostly otherwise); agricultural 
methods; and poison ivy. All these, and many 
other, topics are granted treatment in the diaries 
and journals of such travelers as Lord Adam Gor- 
don, Bishop Reichel, Peter Kalm, and William 
Bartram. The latter, although a Pennsylvanian, 








An assistant professor of history at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, brings to the readers of Social 
Education some of the color and flavor of the journals 
of foreign travelers in colonial America. Professor 
Crary reminds social studies teachers that these jour- 
nals are a valuable classroom resource. 








traveled in Georgia and Florida, and it is possibly 
not stretching a point too far to consider him a 
foreigner in that area. 

There are certain characteristics that distin. 
guish the efforts of these itinerant chroniclers, 
The exigencies of travel forced them to stay 
long enough and to observe in a manner so 
leisurely that their impressions were likely to 
reflect some perspective and development. The 
spirit of criticism is sharply different from that 
of the early national period. In that later period 
the new experiment in society and government 
made the traveler conscious of his social and 
political attitudes and he was sometimes prone 
to see what he wanted to see to support his point 
of view; but the colonial traveler commonly went 
about in open-eyed wonderment, and saw the 
land in the light of potential exploitation rather 
than as the subject for a philosophical discourse. 


Diron D’Artaguiette. In 1722 and 1723, a 
French army officer named Diron D’Artaguiette 
made an inspection tour of the settlements along 
the Mississippi from New Orleans to the Illinois 
villages. His journal possesses a combination of 
lucidity, freshness, and Gallic wit that lend it 


* Excerpts from journals, letters, and essays by foreign 
travelers in the colonial or later periods of American his- 
tory are conveniently available to teachers in such collec- 
tions as the following: Louis Hacker, Ed., The Shaping 
of the American Tradition (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1947); Reuben Gold Thwaites, Ed., Early West- 
ern Travels, 1748-1846, 32 vols. (Cleveland, Ohio: A. H. 
Clark, 1904-1907). Willard Thorp, Merle Curti, and Carlos 
Baker, Eds., American Issues (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1941), vol. I; Allan Nevins, Ed., American Social History 
as Recorded by Britisn Travellers (New York: Henry Holt, 
1931). Ira F. Woestemeyer and J. M. Gambrill, Eds., The 
Western Movement (New York: Appleton Century, 1923): 

* Suggestions for the use of this type of material are 
made by Richard E. Thursfield, “Developing the Ability 
to Think Reasonably,” and Robert E. Keohane, “His 
torical Method and Primary Sources,” in The Study and 
Teaching of American History, 17th Yearbook of the Na 
tional Council for the Social Studies (Washington: The 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1947), Chaps. VI 
and XXV. 
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noteworthy charm.* Because he saw and reported 
what frontier communities most seriously lacked, 
his journal lends insight into the problems of 
the administration of the sprawling French em- 
pire. Among the requisites for life which he 
found scarce or missing were: lodgings, store- 
houses, hospitals, trading goods, boats and vessels, 
supplies such as flour, wine, meat, brandy, salt, 
meal, shot, and butter. The scarcity of labor was 
also indicated in his request for more Negroes; 
and, like John Smith seeking white men who 
would work, he asked for “vine-dressers, wheel- 
wrights, shoemakers, toolmakers, carpenters, 
cabinet-makers, and coopers.” 

Objective though D’Artaguiette appears to 
have been, the character of the man is reflected in 
his observations. Unlike the reticent and preju- 
diced Englishman, he expressed considerable in- 
terest in the native women. Those of the Natchez 
tribes he remarked as “fair passable as to looks 
for Americans, and are all precocious in matters 
of love.” However, he found the Arkansas women 
virtuous, due, he thought, to fear instilled by 
their men. 

In a sense, D’Artaguiette was either a “de- 
bunker” or merely possessed of a modicum of 
dislike for priests. In speaking of the Indians 
along the Illinois, he noted, “There are some of 
them who have a smattering of Christianity, but 
just as they were commencing to appreciate the 
Word of God, Father Davian left them, to such 
a degree did his own interests outweigh those of 
charity.” And again later, with similar lack of 
charity, he commented, “The Reverend Father 
Boulanger, the Jesuit, has sold many things, such 
as clothes and linen, at a profit of four hundred 
per cent.” This could be admiration. It could 
also be irony. In any event it is a nice bit of so- 
cial history. 


Peter Kalm. Of all the journals, Peter Kalm’s 
Travels in North America* is the most encyclo- 
pedic, even self-consciously so. Perhaps for this 
very reason, it is both extremely valuable and, in 
spots, almost jejune. Withal, his two volumes 
constitute a considerable survey of colonial life 
in 1750, with notations both profound and 
trivial. 


*Newton D. Mereness, Ed., Travels in the American 
Colonies (New York: Macmillan, 1916). This volume in- 
dudes the journals of Diron D’Artaguiette, Lord Adam 
Gordon, Bishop Reichel, and Captain Harry Gordon, and 
numerous others. 

‘(New York: Wilson-Erickson, 1937). 


Kalm was a most severe critic of colonial agri- 
cultural methods. This was perfectly natural for 
a Swedish gentleman schooled in the European 
pattern of necessarily intensive agriculture. Al- 
though the modern reader may easily apologize 
for colonial husbandry on the ground of pleni- 
tude of land and scarcity of labor, he may less 
easily explain away the moral effects of patently 
reckless methods, and the implications for later 
American history of despoilage and belated 
efforts at conservation. 

But not all of Kalm’s notations are of vital 
economic or social import. He was much in- 
trigued by the lowly polecat and its modus 
operandi. In his wealth of botanical detail he 
noted with particular interest the poison ivy, and 
mentioned the phenomenon of personal immun- 
ity that so many would cherish and so few possess. 


William Bartram. In April of 1773, William 
Bartram, who for our purposes is considered a 
foreign traveler, left Philadelphia for Charles- 
ton.® That his literary style was more pretentious 
than the average diarist may be adduced from 
this description of the rough seas that beset them: 
“The powerful winds, now rushing forth from 
their secret abodes, suddenly spread terror and 
devastation; and the wide ocean, which a few 
months past, was gentle and placid, is now 
thrown into disorder, and heaped into mountains 
whose white curling crests seem to sweep the 
skies.” 

It is for his descriptions of life in the much- 
neglected colonies of Georgia and the Carolinas 
that Bartram’s Travels warrants consideration 
here. He was, like D’Artaguiette, much interested 
in, and shrewdly observant of, Indian customs. 
Among the tribes he spoke of were the Chero- 
kees, Seminoles, Chickasaws, Choctaws, and 
Creeks. The reader may be moved to deepest 
envy of the Seminoles, for Bartram said, “They 
seem to be free of want or desires.” With the 
Cherokees he was most favorably impressed, espe- 
cially with the modesty of the females, a rare and 
precious virtue in any tribe or age. The Creeks 
appeared to have reached a high level of cul- 
ture, for Bartram recounted having found among 
them the institution of slavery, with Yamasee 
captives as subjects. The Indians of the region 
appear to have indulged in athletics, including a 
variety of football, dancing, of course, and even 


5 William Bartram, The Travels of William Bartram 
(Ed., Mark Van Doren, New York: Barnes and Noble, 


1940). 
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a primitive sort of drama. Bartram remarked on 
the low state of manufacture among these tribes, 
although in agriculture he found them advanced. 

Among the interesting devices for social con- 
trol practiced among the Southern Indians was 
the punishment for adultery. This consisted of 
removing the ears of the participants, which 
probably made the guilty parties considerably 
more conspicuous than Hester Prynne. 


Bishop Reichel. In 1780, Bishop Reichel came 
from Germany to adjust some difficulties among 
the Moravian congregations in Pennsylvania. His 
diary is the most unsophisticated of journals; it 
exudes an atmosphere of suspicion and near- 
terror emanating from the good Bishop's distrust 
of this robust and foreign community. The travel 
conditions were frightful; the sandy roads hub- 
deep in ruts. The Susquehanna ferry charged at 
the rate of $56 for a six-horse wagon; this, how- 
ever, is a better index to the inflation of the 
currency than to the toll rates of the period, for 
the Bishop himself noted that “Congress-money” 
related to silver coin in the ratio of 55 to 1. But 
after a rough, tiring journey, during which he 
encountered rude men and rumors of horse thiev- 
ing, he arrived at Salem. It seems that one may 
detect a little more than ordinary fervour in his 
tone as he thanked God for a safe arrival. 


Lord Adam Gordon. Of all the travelers, Lord 
Adam Gordon, of His Majesty’s Army, “did” the 
colonies in the most approved tourist manner. In 
1764 and 1765 he worked his way northward 
through them, from the West Indies to Canada. 
With an obviously trained and practiced eye, he 
saw more than superficial aspects of colonial life 
or descriptive details of flora and fauna; he saw 
most keenly the play of social and economic 
forces, and plumbed with surprising accuracy 
the political temper of the times. At Pensacola 
Fort, he saw the harbor as a potential naval base. 
In Georgia, he observed the rice land that had 
been cultivated “forty years successively, and has 
improved every year as well in the quality as 
quantity of the grain, without any manure.” At 
Charleston, he concluded “that the farther you go 
back from the Sea Board in America the more 
fertile the land is, and the more healthy the 
climate, for there the people increase and breed, 
and rear up more children than towards the Pine 
barren and Sandy Shores.” Of the city of Phila- 
delphia he remarked “it is perhaps one of the 
Wonders of the World.” 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


No intelligent wanderer could mistake th 
troubled spirit of the age, and Gordon’s note 
on Virginia and Massachusetts are revealing j 
the extreme. Of the Old Dominion he spo 
with understanding sympathy: “This Proving 
was the first settled of any on the Continent, j 
has always been a loyal one. . . . Money is a 
present a scarce Commodity, all goes to Englan¢ 
and I am at a loss to find out how they all find 
Specie, to pay the Duties last imposed on them 
by the Parliament.” But of Massachusetts h 
spoke with less sympathy, if with equal under. 
standing. In this Colony he saw the true spirit 
of rebellion, and he urged “spirited measures" 
against it. Said he, and rightly too, “The Malady 
is Radical.” 


ITH all the advantages of these journals 

as sources, the proverbial grain of salt 
must be employed upon occasion. Either 
through downright error, or hearsay evidence, 
or merely the disposition to tell a good story, 
exaggerations and inaccuracies show themselves, 
Or did the “Illinois” Indians, as D’Artaguiette 
records as “an absolute fact,” “go and retum 
from the Caskaskias to Fort de Chartres, which 
is 10 full leagues, in 4 hours”? Or could the 
coach-whip snake, as William Bartram testified, 
“run swiftly on the tail part only”? 

Occasionally contradictions arise among the 
diaries; probably largely due to various areas 
traversed and variations in the experience and 
social outlook of the writer. The majority of the 
diarists emphasized the difficulties of travel and 
the bad state of the roads; nevertheless, the mili- 
tary man, Lord Adam Gordon, spoke of the 
“good roads” in Virginia, and of the local custom 
of going as far as sixty miles to dinner. 

But on the whole, the reports form a compre 
hensive and dovetailing pattern of colonial life 
They are in common agreement. on the prime 
feature: the essential wealth and exploitability 
of the land. Indeed, every report gives the im- 
pression that here was a continent lush in its 
abundance. The fertility of the soil is unami- 
mously agreed upon, and the profusion of game, 
even to forty-pound turkeys. And truly this is why 
the travelers were here—to get the lay of the land 
—to survey its economic potentialities. The era 
of critical analysis of its political and social im 
stitutions is yet to come. Not one of these colonial 
travelers stepped for the first time on the soil of 
the New World with a series of lectures on “Life 
in America” already packed securely in his hand 
bag. 
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The Reading Status of Good and 
Poor Eleventh-Grade American 
History Students 


Robert C. Aukerman, Jr. 








§ PART of a larger study of general and 
specific reading abilities in the eleventh 
grade,’ an attempt was made to deter- 

mine whether or not general or specific reading 
abilities are associated with senior-high-school 
achievement in American history. There is con- 
siderable evidence in favor of differentiating be- 
tween general and specific reading abilities. For 
example, many recent studies? point to the fact 
that there are specific as well as general reading 
abilities associated with achievement. 

It seems obvious that some sort of good read- 
ing should be associated with good achievement, 
and that good achievement, conversely, is asso- 
ciated with good reading. However, any differ- 
entiation in reading ability that might exist be- 
tween good and poor students is complicated by 
the fact that intelligence is also related to 
achievement. Thus, the factor of intelligence 
alone might account for both the student’s 
achievement and his ability to read. Consequent- 
ly, in order to investigate the effect of reading 
ability alone, the factor of intelligence must 
be held constant. The present study was con- 
ducted with that requirement in mind. 


THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


MONG the 146 good and poor eleventh-grade 
students in Detroit who were selected for 
the study were 36 students who comprised 
eighteen pairs of good and poor American history 
students carefully matched as follows: (1) same 
intelligence as first indicated by identical letter 








Most of us have long realized that reading ability 
is essential to success in history as it is taught in 
American schools. But is it general or a specific read- 
ing ability that is needed? A testing program con- 
cerned with that question is reported by a teacher of 
social studies at Redford high school, Detroit. 
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ratings on the Detroit Advanced Intelligence 
Test and later verified by comparable scores on 
the non-verbal parts of the Detroit General Ap- 
titudes Examination; (2) same sex; (3) same 
color; (4) same age; (5) same half-grade—11B or 
11A; (6) same subject; (7) same hour; and (8) 
same teacher.® 

The two pupils in each pair differed in their 
academic achievement as indicated by their final 
semester grades* and also as-subsequently veri- 
fied by their achievement scores on the Iowa 
High School Content Tests. 

An effort was then made to determine whether 
these good and poor American history students 
differed significantly in their reading ability— 
both general and specific. 


* Robert C. Aukerman, Jr., “General and Specific Read- 
ing Abilities in the Eleventh Grade” (Unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Michigan, 1945). 

* James Harlan Shores, “The Ability to Read Historical 
Materials as Related to Eighth-Grade Achievement and 
General Reading Abilities” (Unpublished master’s thesis, 
University of Minnesota, 1942); Eva Bond, Reading and 
Ninth Grade Achievement (Contributions to Education, 
No. 756, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1938); Irving H. Anderson and 
Walter F. Dearborn, “Reading Ability as Related to Col- 
lege Achievement,” Journal of Psychology, XI: 387-396, 
February, 1941; Sterl Artley, “A Study of Certain Relation- 
ships Existing Between Reading Comprehension in a Spe- 
cific Subject-Matter Area” (Unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College, August, 1942); Francis P. 
Robinson and Prudence Hall, “Studies of Higher-Level 
Reading Abilities,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXII: 241-252, April, 1941; Esther J. Swenson, “A Study 
of the Relationships Among Various Types of Reading 
Scores on General and Science Materials,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXXVI: 81-90, October, 1942. 

*It was recognized that there are many other factors, 
such as home background, personality traits, motivation, 
etc., that may also affect a pupil’s achievement. However, 
for practical purposes, it was not found feasible to use 
them as a basis for matching. 

*The differences between the final grades of the good 
and poor students in each pair had to be at least one 
letter rating: “A” and “C,” “B” and “D,” or “C” and “E.” 
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Tue TESTING PROGRAM 


BATTERY of reading and vocabulary tests, 

specially selected for the purpose of testing 

skill in reading both general and specific types 

of material, was given to all students. The fol- 

lowing were selected and used because they 

dealt most directly with the factors being meas- 
ured. 

General Reading Ability: the “Ability to In- 
terpret Meanings” part of the Progressive Read- 
ing Tests—Advanced Form “A,” and “Story Com- 
prehension” part of the Traxler High School 
Reading Test, Form “A,” Grades 10, 11, and 12. 

Specific Reading Ability: the Van Wagenen 
Reading Scales in Literature; Van Wagenen 
Reading Scales in History; Van Wagenen Read- 
ing Scales in Science; and Southeastern Reading 
Test in Mathematics. 

Types of Specialized Reading Skills: “Ability 
to Pick Out Main Ideas” part of the Traxler 
High School Reading Test, Form “A”; “Follow- 
ing Specific Directions” part of the Progressive 
Reading Tests—Advanced Form “A”; “Organiza- 
tion of Work” part of the Progressive Reading 
Tests—Advanced Form “A”; and “Rate of Read- 
ing” part of the Traxler High School Reading 
Test, Form “A.” 

General Vocabulary Ability: Seashore-Eckerson 
English Recognition, Vocabulary Test, Form 1. 

Specific Vocabulary Ability: “Literature Vocab- 
ulary,” “Social Science Vocabulary,” “Science 
Vocabulary,” “Mathematics Vocabulary” parts of 
the Progressive Reading Tests—Advanced Form 
“A” 

Fisher’s ¢ statistical technique was used—thus 
making it possible to treat the relatively small 
number of carefully matched pairs as a normal 
distribution.® 

Three measures of significance were consid- 
ered: those that reached the 5 per cent level were 
considered “significant,” since there is only a 
5 per cent probability that the results were ob- 
tained by chance; those which reached the 2 per 
cent level were considered as being “very sig- 
nificant”; and those which reached the 1 per 
cent level were designated as being “extremely 
significant.” 


* The ¢ is a measure which can be translated into the 
significance of the difference between the averages (means 
of scores) made by two small carefully matched groups. 
When the members of one group make scores that are 
consistently higher than the scores made by the members 
of another group, this statistical technique indicates the 
number of times in one hundred that such differences are 
due to chance. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


HE accompanying table presents a summary 
g iw values of ¢ and the significance of the 
differences in the performance of the good and 
poor American history students on the fifteen 
reading and vocabulary tests. 

General Reading Ability. The “Interpretation 
of Meanings” part of the Progressive Reading 
Tests and the “Story Comprehension” part of the 
Traxler High School Reading Test were used as 
duplicate measures of general reading ability. 

The differences between the scores made by the 
good and poor students on the “Interpretation 
of Meanings” test were large enough and con. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES ON READING AND 
VocaBuLary Tests TAKEN BY STUDENTS 
PAIRED IN AMERICAN History 











Signifi- 
cance of 
| difference 


per cent 


Test 





General Reading Ability: 
“Interpretation of Meanings” 
Progressive Reading Tests 


“Story Comprehension” 
Traxler H. S. Reading Test.... 


Specific Reading Ability: 
Van Wagenen Reading Scales 
in Literature 
Van Wagenen Reading Scales 


Van Wagenen Reading Scales 


Southeastern Mathematics 
Reading Test 


Types of Reading: 

**Main Ideas in Paragraphs” 
Traxler H, 8. Reading Test. . 

“Following Directions” 
Progressive Reading Tests. . . 

“Organization of Work”’ 
Progressive Reading Tests. . , 

“Rate of Reading” 

Traxler H. 8. Reading Test... 


General Vocabulary Ability: 
‘‘Seashore-Eckerson English 
Recognition Vocabulary Test 


Specific Vocabulary Ability: 
Progressive Reading Tests 
Literature Vocabulary 
History Vocabulary 
Science Vocabulary 
Mathematics Vocabulary... . 


*=extremely significant. 
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sistent enough to result in a difference between 
the means indicated by a t of 2.95 which, in turn, 
lies between the 2 per cent and 1 per cent levels 
of significance. This means that from 98 per cent 
to 99 per cent of the observed differences in favor 
of the good American history students were 
actual differences in their general reading ability 
and were not due to chance. 

Since the “Story Comprehension” part of the 
Traxler High School Reading Test also endeav- 
ors to measure general reading ability, it would 
be reasonable to look for results somewhat 
identical with those results obtained from the 
use of the “Interpretation of Meanings” test. It 
is further reasonable to suppose that any varia- 
tions in the performance of the students on the 
two tests would be the result of differences in the 
tests rather than in general reading ability. 

The differences between the good and poor 
American history students’ general reading 
ability as measured by the “Story Comprehen- 
sion” test resulted in a t of 3.27 which lies even 
beyond the 1 per cent level of significance, a re- 
sult that is extremely significant in itself. Fur- 
thermore, since it also more than substantiates 
the results on the “Interpretation of Meanings” 
test, the conclusion is doubly certain that there 
is an extremely significant difference between the 
general reading ability of the good and poor 
American history students as measured by these 
two tests. 

Specific Reading Ability. Since the general 
reading ability of the students paired in Ameri- 
can history is significantly different, as indicated 
above, the effect of such a “general” factor 
should be influential in the reading of materials 
contained in the reading tests in the specific 
fields. But such was not the case, and the results 
might point to the conclusion that there is no 
significant difference between the history reading 
ability of the good and poor American history 
students. However, such a conclusion would be 
contrary to the findings of three other outstand- 
ing investigators, all of whom have been cited 
above. Shores discovered that history reading 
ability was closely related to ninth-grade history 
achievement. He used a history reading test that 
he constructed especially for his investigation. 
Anderson and Dearborn found that the Whipple 
Test differentiated students paired as good and 
poor achievers in government, and they indicated 
that this was due to the fact that the Whipple 
Test contained material on the League of Na- 


tions. Finally, Artley discovered evidence that 
“there exists a significant degree of specificity in 
the factors relating to reading comprehension in 
the social studies.” His study was very carefully 
done with eleventh-grade pupils. 

In view of the findings of these three out-stand- 
ing investigations, it appears probable that his- 
tory reading must be quite specialized in nature. 
In fact, it may be that, had a test of American 
history reading ability been used, significant dif- 
ferences between the good and poor American 
history students’ specific reading ability might 
have been revealed. ; 

Types of Reading Ability. One fact stands out 
clearly from the data found in the table. It is the 
fact that there is an extremely significant dif- 
ference between the good and poor American 
history students’ ability to pick out the main 
ideas in paragraphs, and that skill is the only 
specialized type of reading skill in which the 
good were significantly better than the poor 
American history students. 

Vocabulary Ability. The mean difference of 
3-73 between the scores of the good and poor 
American history students on the Seashore-Ecker- 
son English Recognition Vocabulary Test, and 
the resultant ¢ of only .80, shows that there was 
no significant difference between their general 
vocabulary abilities. Neither was there significant 
difference between the specific vocabulary ability 
of the students paired in American history as 
measured by the four specific vocabulary tests. 


CONCLUSION 


OOD eleventh-grade American history stu- 
dents were significantly better than poor 
eleventh-grade American history students in their 
general reading ability, but there was no signifi- 
cant difference in their ability to read history 
material or any of the materials in the other 
specific fields. It has been pointed out, however, 
that, had a specific American history reading test 


‘been used, it might have revealed a significant 


difference. In the types of specialized reading 
skills that were tested, there was an extremely 
significant difterence in favor of the good Ameri- 
can history students in their ability to pick out 
main ideas in paragraphs. Therefore, it is pos- 
sible to say that a good general reading ability, 
accompanied by ability to pick out main ideas 
in paragraphs, are the two types of reading that 
are most closely associated with eleventh-grade 
American history achievement. 





Vocational Counseling and the 
Social Studies 


Irene Zimmerman 
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HIS year more students than ever before 

are saying to us in faculty-student confer- 

ences that they want to do something con- 
structive in the world. Some say they would like 
to continue with social studies. But often they 
are at a loss as to how they are going to use the 
knowledge and skills they are acquiring, and they 
come to the social studies teacher for advice. 
Even though they may have conferred with a 
highly competent vocational counselor, they seem 
to feel that each instructor should naturally be a 
source of information concerning occupational 
possibilities in his own field. Probably they are 
right. Certainly it is not reasonable to expect a 
vocational counselor to be a specialist in all fields. 
In any case, have we not taught our students to 
obtain all pertinent information from all avail- 
able sources before making important decisions? 


THE PROBLEM OF SECURING INFORMATION 


LTHOUGH much material is available to vo- 
A cational counselors, the number of titles 
that deal with occupations in which human rela- 
tions are stressed is surprisingly small, and much 
of the available material is inadequate. As far as 
the writer has been able to determine after a 
study of the published lists of information, only 
the leaflets prepared by the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel are grouped 
as to the type of basic training required. In the 
social science group there are listed “actuary,” 
anthropologist,” (sic) “economist,” “geographer,” 
“historian,” “librarian,” “ 
tor,” “political scientist,” “psychologist,” “social 
worker,” “sociologist,” and “statistician.” Per- 
haps the widest range of tabulated information 








An instructor of social studies at Colby Junior Col- 
lege, New London, New Hampshire, suggests that 
educators have failed to point out vocational oppor- 
tunities in the social studies field. Miss Zimmerman’s 
remarks should be of interest to vocational counselors 
and classroom teachers. 








personnel administra- 


about all sorts of professions from artist to zool- 


ogist is that contained on the “College Majors 
Chart,” reprinted from the August, 1946, issue of 
Glamour.* But there seems to be no such com- 
pilation for the social studies field as that made 
by the modern-language people in their pam- 
phlet, Vocational Opportunities for Students of 
Foreign Languages. Nor is there anything like the 
1936 publication of the United States Office of 
Education entitled, A Selected List of Books, 
Pamphlets, and Periodicals on Vocations To 
wards which Home Economics Training Makes 
a Contribution. 


EFORE we recommend to anyone such ma- 
terials as we may have on reference shelves, 
they must be carefully checked for dates. Much of 
the available data was collected in the 1930's 
and is no longer useful. For example, the United 
States has been reorganizing its foreign-service 
activities in recent years. Until 1939 the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Commerce had their 
own attachés, but now all are classified as “For- 
eign Service Officers” and are available for as 
signment to any post. As a result, however, of a 
second great reorganization in 1946, even ma 
terials that have been copyrighted since 1940 
may be of limtited usefulness. An article on “The 
U. S. Foreign Service” in Fortune for July, 1946, 
is among the more helpful of recent magazine 
materials. By far the most comprehensive and 
up-to-date lists for the fields covered are those 
that the Western Personnel Institute has pub 
lished under the titles of Foreign Service and 
Foreign Trade.* One section of the latter pam- 
phlet is called “Trade But Not in Commodities,” 
and deals with “World Service with United Na- 
tions,” “Teaching in Latin America,” and “Other 
Avenues to World Service.” 
So rapidly do conditions change, however, that 


‘For further information, write to 420 Lexington Ave 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

*30 North Raymond Avenue, Pasadena 1, California. 75 
cents each. 
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even this publication, copyrighted in 1946, is 
not entirely up to date. New opportunities for 
training have recently appeared. For example, 
in 1946-1947 the American Institute of Foreign 
Trade began functioning at Thunderbird Field 
at Phoenix, Arizona. It has an impressive-sound- 
ing faculty and an encouraging curriculum. Be- 
sides the required work on foreign trade, mar- 
keting, and related topics, courses are offered on 
international economic relations, international 
political relations, research problems in labor 
conditions, and “area studies” of Latin America, 
including its languages. Another new venture is 
the institute operating in connection with the 
recently established International House in New 
Orleans, a business center developed during 
World War II, of which we shall probably hear 
more in the near future. 


ERHAPS it is time for social studies teachers 

to undertake the assembling of materials 
needed by vocational counselors. Certainly, like 
the language teachers, we would maintain that 
our field is not primarily vocational. We would 
say that our first objective is the making of 
better citizens. But we may as well admit that 
the first question asked by many students is, 
“What good will that do us?” They mean, of 
course, “How will that help us to make a living?” 
Deplore as we may the materialism of such an 
approach, we must recognize that the question 
of making a living is a basic one with most young 
people, and we shall do well to meet the student 
on his or her own ground. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


T IS, at best, more or less hazardous to give 

advice, but one general admonition should 
be helpful to all students: “Cultivate a special 
skill along with your general interest.” The vo- 
cational counselor is also on safe ground when 
he reminds students that the worker in the lower 
ranks, as well as the leaders, may contribute to 
the development of better human relations. A 
typing or stenographic or secretarial job, or a 
clerkship in an office, can be interesting and 
constructive for social studies students, partic- 
ularly where the work is related to some phase 
of public relations. 

The inquiring student in any community may 
be referred to the telephone directory and asked 
to make a list of organizations or agencies, pub- 
lic or private, that work in the field of his inter- 
est. Local branches of organizations like the Na- 


tional Council of Christians and Jews, or the 
Red Cross, can always use volunteer workers, 
and a routine job of addressing envelopes may 
well open the student’s eyes to further oppor- 
tunities. Indeed, through such routine work the 
student who is genuinely interested in the social 
studies may actually discover a promising voca- 
tion and, perhaps, even a job. Local chapters 
of the NCSS might perform an- important serv- 
ice by designating an interested member to serve 
as a sort of clearing house for groups that would 
welcome qualified clerical or other assistance. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN FOREIGN SERVICE 


HERE are a limited number of opportuni- 

ties in foreign service. Although the United 
States now has more than its proportionate share 
of the positions on the staff of the United Na- 
tions, the turnover in personnel at the lower level 
is considerable. The social studies student who 
is a good typist, stenographer, or translator may 
weli aspire to get behind the scenes in that 
capacity. Once on the staff, he can explore the 
areas in which he would like to concentrate his 
efforts, and he can continue his studies while 
he is broadening and deepening his experience 
on the job. Speaking to college girls, both Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt of the Human Rights Com- 
mission and Miss Janet Lewis of the Education 
Services Section stressed the desirability of know- 
ing English well, and of having a full command 
of at least one other modern language. The 
speakers also emphasized the importance of com- 
bining language skills with some field of spe- 
cialization. 

As a rule, before a person can win the right to 
be sent to another country—often a much less 
glamorous experience than is imagined—he or 
she must demonstrate competence in the United 
States. For instance, the YWCA does not recruit 
specifically for foreign service, but sends out staff 
members who have proved themselves at home. 
A publication from its headquarters says: 

Personnel in positions abroad must have the «basic 
qualifications for YWCA work in this country. Experience 
in this country is usually required. . . . 

There is great satisfaction to be derived from work in 
a foreign country, but anyone considering this kind of 
work should also realize that the jobs are apt to be lonely 
ones. An understanding of international affairs and a 
knowledge of the foreign country under consideration are 
important qualifications. The professional worker in a 
foreign country must learn its language and be acquainted 
with its history and customs. She must also study its cur- 
rent social, economic, religious, and political issues with a 
view to understanding how they affect the lives of women 
and girls. 
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The present Chief of the International Sec- 
tion of the Women’s Division of the Department 
of Labor, Miss Mary Cannon, is an example of a 
person who has reached a position of interna- 
tional importance through the service rendered 
and experience gained in this particular work. A 
YWCA secretaryship took her to Argentina. After 
her return to the United States she was called 
to her present important position. As Chief of 
the International Section, and as our represen- 
tative on the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, she has had the opportunity to travel 
and lecture widely in the Southern hemisphere. 


HERE is a rapidly growing need for clerical 
workers who know the language and customs 
of other nations. It is encouraging to observe an 


awakening realization that our trade representa- 


tives are also of necessity creators of good or ill 
will, and that it is good business for them to 
know the language and customs of the countries 
to which they go. It is also encouraging to find 
that there is a corresponding increase in the op- 
portunities to acquire the requisite background 
and skills for effective foreign service. The Latin 
American Institute of New York, for instance, 
has recently opened a thriving branch in Chi- 
cago, and others are contemplated. Although 
the minimum entrance requirement is gradua- 
tion with high standing from a secondary school, 
perhaps half of the students are graduates of 
junior or senior colleges. In the fall of 1946 a 
well-known New England institution, Simmons 
College of Boston, sent out a special guidance 
bulletin, The Secretary in the Inter-American 
Field. This is an excellent publication. Both of 
these institutions emphasize the fact that the 
broader the student’s knowledge, the greater will 
be his opportunities for service and advance- 
ment. 

Women as well as men are profiting from the 
program of “area studies” developed by the mili- 
tary forces during World War II. A recent 
analysis of the catalogs of the twenty colleges or 
universities about which Colby Junior College 
students most frequently seek information con- 
cerning transfers revealed that eight are now 
offering either definite “area-study” programs, 
or are moving in that direction. Barnard College 
and Stanford University have the most extensive 


offerings, but Northwestern University, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the University of Wisconsin, 
Boston University, Simmons College, and Smith 
College all offer at least a Latin-American major, 
To avoid an undue stress on Latin America, it 
should be pointed out that the advertising 
columns of the daily newspapers are asking for 
an increasing number of clerical workers with 
some proficiency in various foreign languages. 


T IS PROBABLE, however, that to most 
people the term “foreign service” means sery- 

ice with the State Department in one capacity 
or another. Despite the fact that the State De. 
partment is one of the largest single employers 
of United States citizens in other lands, oppor- 
tunities for women in this field are limited. In- 
deed, competition among men, especially non- 
veterans, promises to be very severe during the 
next few years. Numerous veterans, just returned 
from overseas, have been inquiring about ex- 
aminations for service with the State Department. 
Although the opportunities for women in 
foreign service are slowly increasing, an “off-the 
record” piece of advice given in the pamphlet, 
Foreign Service, is worth serious consideration. 


- Girls who are really interested in serving their 


country abroad are reminded that they may best 
do-so by providing some male career diplomat 
with the type of wife who can be most helpful 
to him! Some sound reasons are advanced for this 
suggestion. They certainly contain food for 
thought for girls who are in earnest about want- 
ing to put their knowledge of international rela- 
tions to the best use. 


THE CHALLENGE 


UMEROUS vocations are open to the so 
N ‘cial studies students, including foreign 
service with the U.N., the federal government, or 
private travel agencies and other enterprises, as 
well as an apparently endless list of opportuni- 
ties in the United States. These opportunities 
are increasing. Unfortunately for the students, 
and a matter of real concern to the social 
studies profession, the average vocational coun- 
selor is in no position to give adequate advice 
to interested individuals. Here is a challenge 
that can and should be met. 
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Audio-Visual Aids for Atomic 


Education 


Albert Gotlieb 
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HE following suggestions for audio-visual 

programs are offered in connection with 

the use of the materials in this bibliogra- 
phy. Though apparently simple, experience has 
proven them valuable. 

1. Always arrange to preview all material. 
This will give you an opportunity to make cer- 
tain the material is in good condition and to 
become familiar with the machine and the ma- 
terial. You will then be able to prepare in ad- 
vance short statements to introduce the film or 
recording, and concluding remarks to launch 
the discussion. 

2. In general, always try to put your audio- 
visual material in the framework of a discussion 
program. If at all possible, choose the special 
film or recording that will provide the back- 
ground and stimulus for the issue you want dis- 
cussed—whether it be the bare facts about na- 
tional security in a world of atomic bombs, the 
problem of international control, the peacetime 
uses of atomic energy, or any other aspect of 
atomic energy. 

3. For a general introductory program, do not 
be content to present material that will merely 
frighten or threaten your audience. Try to in- 
clude material that shows the enormous peace- 
time advances that atomic energy will bring— 
advances in medicine, industry, and power pro- 
duction that will be lost if international control 
is not achieved. You will thus provide a stimulus 
to action that will seek to achieve something 
beneficial, as well as to prevent something dis- 
astrous.* 

















This annotated bibliography was developed in con- 
nection with a series of conferences on atomic educa- 
tion held at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
during the 1947 summer session under the auspices of 
the Departments of Natural Science and Social Sci- 
ences. . 








—— 
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FILMs 


Most of the films listed below may be obtained 
from local or regional film libraries at colleges, 
universities, or commercial rental agencies. An 
excellent film rental service is furnished by the 
YMCA Film Library, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

One World or None: Produced under the 
auspices of the National Committee on Atomic 
Information, this film is aimed to appeal to the 
widest possible audience and to impress the in- 
dividual with the crucial nature of the problem. 
Using special animation techniques as well as 
action shots, it impressively conveys the basic 
facts that there can be no real secrets, that the 
atomic bomb is a unique weapon that cannot 
be compared to any previous weapon, that there 
can be no defense, and that a system of interna- 
tional control must be achieved. The narration 
is by Raymond Swing. Highly recommended. 


9 minutes, 16mm. sound; cost, $2 rental, $30 purchase; 
source, Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad St., New York 4. 


Tale of Two Cities: Produced by the Army, 

this film presents the destructive results of the 
bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Many 
close-up shots that show the effect of the blast 
and radiation on buildings and materials are in- 
cluded. The opening and closing scenes are of 
the Alamagordo explosion, and are likewise 
impressive. 
20 minutes, 35 or 16mm. sound; free (rental); source, 
available from Signal Corps Film Libraries at Governors 
Island, New York; Post Office Buildings, Baltimore, Md., 
and Atlanta, Ga.; Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Civic Operations Building, Chicago; Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; and Fort Meyer, Va. 


?An extremely useful companion to this list of audio- 
visual aids is the bibliography of reference materials pre- 
pared by Israel Light, Annotated Bibliography on Atomic 
Energy: 257 Selected References for Schools and Discus- 
sion Groups (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1947) Pp. 29. 35 cents. 
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Operation Crossroads: An official Navy film in 
full color of the two Bikini test explosions and 
the preliminary preparations. The photography 
is excellent, the scenes of the explosions awe- 
inspiring, but there is a repeated evocation (some- 
times expressed outright) of the necessity for 
supporting a “big navy” as a possible defense. 
The narration does not include the major mili- 
tary and biological implications of the tests that 
have more recently been discussed officially and 
unofficially, more especially the effects of huge 
quantities of radioactive water and vapor. 

27 minutes, 16mm. Kodachrome; sound; free (rental), $121 
purchase; source, rental: arrange from Motion Picture 
Section, Office of Public Information, Navy Department, 


Washington, purchase: from Byron Studios, 1712 Connecti- 
cut Ave., Washington. 


Atomic Power (March of Time): Its major 
emphases are a popular treatment of the funda- 
mentals of nuclear physics and the events leading 
to the wartime American production program. 
Included are re-enactments by the scientists them- 
selves of important meetings and experiments. A 
discussion outline accompanies the film. Rental 
allows for three days, exclusive of shipping time, 
with 50 cents per day thereafter. 

17 minutes, 16mm. sound; cost, $3.50 rental; source, March 
of Time, Forum Edition, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. 


Paramount Newsreel No. 99: This is under- 
stood to be a special collection of newsreel ma- 
terial put together especially for the Atomic 
Scientists of Chicago, Inc. It is in three main 
parts—the use of the bombs and their after- 
effects at Hiroshima and Nagasaki (including 
hospital scenes from Japanese films taken a few 
days after the explosions, as well as scenes taken 
one year later), spectacular views of the Bikini 
explosions, and a concluding section presenting 
the nécessity for international control and warn- 
ing that time is growing short. Frightening, yet 
compelling. There is apparently only one copy 
of this film, so it ‘will probably be difficult to 
secure. 


25 minutes (approx.), 16mm. sound; free (rental); source, 
Atomic Scientists of Chicago, 1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 37. 


Atomic Energy: This is a pure science film, 
with no political references. It is designed solely 
as an introduction to atomic principles, includ- 
ing fission and chain reaction. _ 


10 minutes, 16mm. sound; cost, $50; source, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


The Church in the Atomic Age: Produced by 


RKO-Pathe for the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, this is one of the best films 
available on atomic energy. It is fast-paced, inter. 
est-holding, and strongly appealing to a general 
audience, as well as to church groups. Factually. 
and unemotionally it moves toward the conclu. 
sion that another war will bring incomparably 
greater problems than we face today, and that 
the individual’s responsibility for working to pre- 
vent war is inescapable. Highly recommended. 

19 minutes, 16mm. black and white, sound; cost and 
source: At the time of previewing (November, 1947), this 
film was not yet available for distribution but was to be re- 
leased shortly. Rental and purchase details may be ob- 


tained from Motion Picture Association of America, 28 
W. 44th St., New York. 


FILMSTRIPS 


How to Live with the Atom: A 35 mm. film- 
strip of cartoon illustrations. An excellent in- 
troductory tool. Where a motion picture projec. 
tor or a copy of the movie One World or None 
is not available, this filmstrip is probably the 
next best thing. The cartoons are amusing, yet 
pointed, and the text for the narrator matches 
the cartoons in degree of appeal. It outlines and 
answers the basic questions, briefly and accut. 
ately, in a manner equally suitable to high school 
or college students, Rotarians, or a woman’s club. 
Highly recommended. Comes with narrator's 
script and a good discussion outline. 

20 minutes (approx.), 35mm. filmstrip; cost, $3 (with script 
to be read), $7.50 (with 16-inch transcription recorded at 
83% f-p.m.); source, Film Publishers, Inc., 25, Broad St. 


New York 4, or National Committee on Atomic Informa- 
tion, 1749 L St., N.W., Washington. 


World Control of Atomic Energy: Cartoon 

filmstrip that discusses in more detail the setting 
up of an international atomic control agency. In- 
cluded are the elements of the original United 
States and Russian positions (since somewhat 
modified), which discussion should bring up to 
date. 
20 minutes (approx.), 35mm. filmstrip; cost, $3 (with script 
to be read), $7.50 (with 16-inch transcription of script re- 
corded at 33¥ r-p.m.); source, Film Publishers, Inc., 2 
Broad St., New York 4, or National Committee on Atomic 
Information, 1749 L St., N.W., Washington. 


Up and Atom: Cartoon filmstrip designed to 
show what the individual can do through action 
in his own community to achieve the proper type 
of international control. Rather naive in tone 
and not very satisfactory, but the only filmstrip 
available on this theme. 


20 minutes (approx.), 35mm. filmstrip; cost, $3 with script 
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to be read), $7.50 (with 16-inch transcription of script re- 
corded at 33% r-p.m.); source, Film Publishers, Inc., 25 
Broad St., New York 4, or National Committee on Atomic 
Information, 1749 L St., N.W., Washington. 


One World or None: Filmstrip version of the 
movie noted previously. Comes with script and 
discussion guide, or with a record of music, sound 
effects, and Raymond Swing narration. 

g minutes, 35mm. filmstrip; cost, $3 (with script), $7.50 
(with 12-inch recording that can be played on etal 
phonograph, 78 r.p.m.). 


RECORDINGS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


The Atomic Bomb: A recorded program that 

may be played on an ordinary phonograph. De- 
signed to present a simple explanation of the 
structure of the atom and how nuclear energy is 
released (including the theory of the atomic 
bomb), it would be especially good as supple- 
mentary material for high school physics and 
chemistry classes. While it is aimed to reach club 
and organization audiences, such groups may well 
find it hard to follow. An accompanying filmstrip 
includes individual pictures illustrating points 
made on the records; this adds to clarity but re- 
quires a little more preparation for presentation; 
20 copies of an excellent illustrated audience 
folder are included in the purchase price, as well 
as suggestions for the teacher or discussion lead- 
er. 
20 minutes, two 12-inch records, recorded at 78 r.p.m.; cost, 
$i2.50 for complete kit; source, Lewellens Club Produc- 
tions, 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, or National Com- 
mittee on Atomic Information, 1749 L St., N.W., Washing- 
ton. 


Peacetime Uses of Atomic Energy: A follow-up 
program of the same type as The Atomic Bomb 
(see immediately above). It outlines clearly the 
possible applications and limitations of atomic 
energy in the fields of industry, medicine, and 
basic research. In contrast to most of the other 
audio-visual material, it considers the enormous 
benefits that man can derive from atomic energy, 
concluding with the warning that such benefits 
can only be realized if international control is 
achieved. This constructive approach makes it 
good motivational material. Highly recom- 
mended. 

20 minutes, two 12-inch records, recorded at 78 r.p.m.; cost, 
$12.50; source, Lewellen’s Club Productions, 8 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago 3, or National Committee on Atomic In- 
formation, 1749 L St., N.W., Washington. 


Deadline for Living: A program originally 
prepared for the National Education Associa- 
tion. Briefly and vividly presents what atomic 


warfare did to Hiroshima, examines basic facts 
about future destructive power and possible de- 
fenses, and concludes with a rather effective 
(though more general than specific) call to action. 
Script is available separately for dramatic skits 
for 25 cents. 


14 minutes, 16-inch record, recorded at 331% r.p.m.; cost, 
$10; source, National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6. 


Beyond Victory: The World Wide Broadcast- 
ing Foundation with the cooperation of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in- 
cluded in its regular series of transcriptions, 
called Beyond Victory, a set of four programs 
that examines the peacetime potential of atomic 
energy. All four are in the form of an interview 
with a leading scientist, and are each 14 minutes 
in length. They can be used in several ways—as a 
series for your radio station to present, one or 
more as part of a single program for a meeting or 
series of meetings, or in schools. Copies of the 
scripts can be had upon request. 

Program #178, “Atomic Energy—Servant of 
Man”: An interview with William A. Higin- 
botham, Executive Secretary of the Federation 
of American Scientists. This is the introductory 
program that examines in a preliminary way the 
possibilities in the three most promising fields of 
development—medicine, power, atomic research. 

Program #179, “Atomic Power Plants of the 
Future”: An interview with Dr. Philip Morrison, 
Professor of Physics at Cornell University. 

Program #180, “Peacetime Uses of Atomic 
Energy”: An interview with Dr. Howard J. 
Curtis, Professor of Physiology of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University 
and a Director of Biological Research in the war- 
time Manhattan Engineer District project. This 
program deals with the new discoveries atomic 
energy has made possible in the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease and what may reasonably 
be expected to come later. 

Program #181. “The World Significance of the 
Atom”: An interview with Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
Director of the Harvard College Observatory, 
that deals with some of the broader meanings of 
atomic energy. Especially good, not merely for 
what is said but as well for the way in which it 
is said. 


RApbIo SCRIPTS AND PLAYS 


Atomic Bombs: By Frank and Doris Hursley. 
Radio play presented over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, dramatizing the development of 
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the atomic bomb. Narration and extended edi- 
torial treatment accompany the script. 


Published by Syracuse University Press, 1945. 


Pilot Lights of the Apocalypse: A rather grip- 
ping playlet in one act that first appeared in the 
January, 1946, issue of Fortune. Non-professional 
groups may produce it without payment of royal- 
ties. “Time: Some years after all the industrial- 
ized nations have mastered the production and 
use of atomic energy. The curtain rises to dis- 
close the operations room of the Western De- 
fense Command, somewhere in the San Fran- 
cisco area and a hundred feet underground.” 
Very effective. 


Cost, 10 cents a copy; source, National Committee on 
Atomic Information, 1749 L St., N.W., Washington. 


Set Your Clock at U-235: A short dramatic 
reading written by Norman Corwin and first pre- 
sented by Frederic March. Very effective. 


Source, included in Untitled and Others, a collection of 
Mr. Corwin’s works published by Henry Holt and Co. 


SOURCES AND MATERIALS 


There are several sources of excellent pictures 
of the results of the atomic-bomb explosions at 
Los Alamos, Hiroshima, Nagasaki, and Bikini. 

1. National Committee on Atomic Informa- 
tion, 1749 L. St., N.W., Washington 6, has a small 
selection of War Department photographs that 
they will send without charge. They are glossy 
prints, 8 x 10 inches in size. 

2. Pictorial Branch, War Department, Public 
Relations Division, Pentagon Building, Washing- 
ton, has an extensive file of photographs, all 
8 x 10 inch glossy. The file includes shots of 
atomic-production facilities and close-ups of cer- 
tain operations in the production process, as well 
as those showing bomb damage. A selection may 
still be obtainable free if educational purpose is 
stated. 

3. The Manhattan Engineer District of the 
War Department (the division that developed 
atomic production) has published a book of 101 
photographs of the effects of the bombs, entitled 
Photographs of the Atomic Bombings of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. It is an excellent collection 
and includes two good maps of the cities, showing 
the range of damage and identifying the various 
buildings and areas shown in the photographs. It 
was recently available free from the Office of 
Public Information, United States Atomic Energy 


Commission, Washington 25. 

4. Effects of the Atomic Bombings of Hiro. 
shima and Nagasaki, by the United Staty 
Strategic Bombing Survey. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, 45 cents. This report contains q 
few very good photographs, including two aerial 
“before and after” shots of both cities that show 
graphically how completely large sections of the 
cities were obliterated. 

5. Effects of Atomic Bombs on Health and 
Medical Services in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, by 
the United States Strategic Bombing Survey. Su. 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 45 cents. This 
report includes photographs showing blast and 
radiation effects on individuals, as well as what 
happened to hospitals and medical schools in 
both cities. 

Maps 


Maps of both Hiroshima and Nagasaki bomb 
damage are included in Photographs of the 
Atomic Bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
and in the Atomic Bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki (the former a photographic and the 
latter a textual treatment). Manhattan Engineer 
District publications now available from the 
Office of Public Information, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington 25. 

The report of the United States Strategic 
Bombing Survey, previously mentioned, contains 
a similar map of Hiroshima and an especially 
good large (24 x 36 inch) colored map of Naga 
saki, with bomb effects indicated. 


DIAGRAMS AND CHARTS 


A diagram of the formation of the 60,000 foot 
mushroom cloud of an atomic-bomb explosion is 
included in the Manhattan Engineer. District 
photographic report mentioned elsewhere. 

Diagrams and charts showing how atomic ener- 
gy can be adapted for power are given in One 
World or None and in the McGraw-Hill broad- 
sheet-pamphlet, Man vs. Atom—Year 1 (McGraw: 
Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18. No price indicated). Small diagrams on the 
theoretical basis of atomic explosions, the struc 
ture of the atom, and the theory of manufacture 
are included in the latter reference, in The Atom 
Bomb (by the Atomic Scientists of Chicago, and 
are available from the National Committee on 
Atomic Information for 20 cents). 
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The Frontier Influence—A Perspective 


James A. Frost 
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in Chicago Frederick Jackson Turner read a 

paper entitled, “The Significance of the 
Frontier in American History.” With this essay 
the young historian demonstrated that the fron- 
tier had been the dominant influence on America, 
and had set in motion certain forces that would 
continue to mold the Republic far into the 
future. 

Turner was not the first to report the influ- 
ence of the West. During the revolutionary 
period St. Jean de Crévecoeur wrote his Letters 
from an American Farmer. Crévecoeur indicated 
that the spacious freedom of the West was re- 
making the downtrodden European immigrant 
into an industrious, self-reliant American demo- 
crat. In 1865 Edwin L. Godkin, the founder of a 
weekly newspaper, the Nation, wrote that fron- 
tier life bred freemen.* In his famous paper Tur- 
ner gave credit to an Italian economist named 
Loria. 


I: 1893 at the World’s Columbian Exposition 


THe TURNER THESIS 


HE Turner thesis is that a series of fron- 

tiers appeared as Americans spread across 
the continent. Into these frontier regions went 
European and Eastern American culture. The 
interaction of this culture and the wilderness pro- 
duced peculiarly American characteristics. The 
people were made over into Americans. The cul- 
ture was remolded to fit American needs and be- 
came a truly American culture. This theory was 
expounded and broadened chiefly in articles, the 
most significant of which may be found in The 
Frontier in American History. 

Although some historians neglected the Tur- 
ner thesis, it was accepted at face value by most 
scholars. The zealots of the frontier theory, many 
of whom went beyond their master, developed 
with Turner a whole series of corollaries, the 





most important of which will be noted briefly. 

1. American democracy was created on the 
frontier where a man’s past, his wealth, and his 
family counted for little. Here each person was 
valued only for what he could do. The wilder- 
ness removed men from the petty rules of civiliza- 
tion and made them free. 

2. Foreigners who arrived on the frontier were 
shorn of European culture by the hard life of the 
pioneer. As they slowly made headway toward a 
higher standard of living they clothed themselves 
in American ideals and principles. Thus, the 
frontier quickly Americanized the immigrant. 
Furthermore, since the wild and rugged frontier 
could not support Eastern culture, as the West 
emerged from the wilderness a new and distinc- 
tive culture emerged with it. 

3. The frontier was a safety-valve through 
which the dissatisfaction and unrest of Europe 
and the American East found an escape. In this 
way, as well as in others, the frontier exerted a 
continuing influence upon the older sections of 
the country. 

4. Nationalism in the West was rooted in pub- 
lic land, Congressional grants for internal im- 
provements, and the mingled stock from all the 
Eastern states. 

5. The rush for cheap lands, and the desire of 
the frontiersman to be allowed to exploit the 
West to his own advantage, firmly entrenched 
American laissez-faire economy. 

6. The frontier so solidly planted the ideals of 
freedom that it will continue to protect American 
democracy for many generations. 

7. Since geographic conditions were different 
in each section of the country, the reaction of 
the pioneer to the conditions around him had dif- 
ferent results in each section. This meant that 
each section would have a distinctive cultural 
pattern. In the words of Turner, “We in America 
are in reality a federation of sections rather than 





An instructor in the Oneonta (New York) State 
Teachers College summarizes the continuing contro- 
versy over the influence of the frontier on American 
history. Mr. Frost’s bibliographical suggestions should 
be useful to social studies teachers. 


*Edwin L. Godkin, “Aristocratic Opinions of Democ- 
racy,” in his Problems of Modern Democracy (New York: 
Scribner's, 1896). This article originally appeared in North 
American Review (January, 1865). 

* Two other volumes of importance written by Turner 
are The Significance of Sections in American History and 
The United States, 1830-1850. 
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states. State sovereignty was never influential ex- 
cept as a constitutional shield for the section.’ 

These corollaries, along with many others, 
were generally expounded in learned magazines. 
As new volumes of American history appeared, 
however, they usually reflected the latest frontier 
corollaries. The rapid spread of the United States 
from 1783 to 1900, during which the American 
flag was not only carried across the continent but 
raised in Alaska and on many Pacific islands, 
gave the Turnerites wide opportunities to display 
their wares. Alaska was claimed as a frontier of 
the Russian fur interests and the American whal- 
ing industry. Hawaii was stated to be a frontier 
of the American missionary, trader, and business- 
man.‘ 


CRITICS OF THE TURNER THESIS 


N the 1920's criticisms of the Turner thesis 
began to be heard. Although Turner wel- 
comed criticism, it was not until about 1933, just 
after his death, that the movement gained sig- 
nificant headway. The first critical statements ap- 
peared in papers presented before gatherings of 
scholars, or in magazines whose circulation is 
pretty much restricted to scholars. As far as the 
layman is concerned, the new interpretations 
made their way silently into American history 
books where, too frequently, they are almost un- 
noticed. Many of our school teachers have 
neglected the more recent research, and still teach 
that American democracy was miraculously born 
on the frontier. This situation should be cor- 
rected. It is important that due credit be given in 
our schools to the contributions made to democ- 
racy by European nations and the American East. 
A number of able scholars have attacked the 
Turner hypothesis.’ Dixon Ryan Fox struck a 


* Frederick Jackson Turner, The Significance of Sections 
in American History, New York: Henry Holt, 1922, p. 321. 

*Among the standard works on the frontier are Dan 
Elbert Clark, The West in American History, New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1938; Le Roy R. Hafen and Carl 
Coke Rister, Western America, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1941; Frederic L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1924; and Robert E. Riegel, 
America Moves West, New York: Henry Holt, 1947. For 
good examples of how the Turner thesis may be applied 
to specific areas, see Harold Whitman Bradley, The Ameri- 
can Frontier in Hawaii, Palo Alto: Stanford University 
Press, 1942; and Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains, 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1936. 

* Dixon Ryan Fox, “Civilization in Transit,” The Ameri- 
can Historical Review, July, 1927. pp. 753-768, indicates 
that the frontier imported its culture. Fox also edited 
Sources of Culture in the Middle West, New York: Apple- 
ton-Century, 1934, which contains several articles on the 


hard body blow when he insisted that culture 
was not born again in the West, but was im. 
ported from the East. Marcus L. Hansen and 
Carl Wittke have demonstrated that the immi- 
grants who settled in the West brought directly 
from Europe much culture that took root and 
flourished. John D. Hicks is willing to concede 
that culture was imported by the West, but feels 
that it was made over by the Westerners. Arnold 
Toynbee insists, as does Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
that American culture is inalienably a part of 
Western European civilization.* 

The wilderness-democracy theory has been 
badly shaken by Benjamin F. Wright, Jr., who 
demonstrated that in numerous matters of gov- 
ernment the West imitated the East.’ Wright is 
supported by Thomas Abernathy who pointed 
out that democratic principles were flourishing in 
Europe as well as America during the nineteenth 
century. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., has con- 
cluded that the Eastern laborers and intellectuals 
joined hands with the Westerners to support An- 
drew Jackson.* 

Turner’s contention that the frontier Ameri- 
canized the immigration has been denied by 
Marcus L. Hansen. For the most part the immi- 
grant did not go to the “cutting edge” of the 
frontier because only skilled woodsmen could 
live in the wilderness. Thus, immigrants acted as 
“fillers in,” buying cleared farms and releasing 
native frontiersmen for further conquest. Immi- 
grant groups were generally clannish and stuck 
together for the first two or three generations, 
often using the language of the “old country.” 





development of culture in the Mid-West. For an able 
defense of Turner, see Joseph Schafer, “Turner’s Frontier 
Philosophy,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, June, 1933, 
Pp. 451-469; and, by the same author, “Turner’s America,” 
Wisconsin Magazine of History, June, 1934, pp. 447-455- 
Frederic L. Paxson, one of Turner’s most eminent disciples, 
suggested modification of the doctrine in “A Generation of 
Frontier Hypothesis, 1893-1932,” Pacific Historical Re- 
view, March, 1933, pp. 34-51. The immigrant influence is 
evaluated in Marcus L. Hansen, The Immigrant in Ameri- 
can History, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940, 
and Carl Wittke, We Who Built America, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1939. 

* Arnold J. Toynbee, “Encounters Between Civilizations,” 
Harper’s Magazine, April, 1947, pp. 289-294; Carlton J. 
H. Hayes, “The American Frontier—Frontier of What?” 
The American Historical Review, January, 1946, pp. 199 
216. 

*“American Democracy and the Frontier,” Yale Review, 
December, 1930, pp. 349-365. See also Wright’s review of 
Turner’s The Significance of Sections in American History 
in The New England Quarterly, September, 1933, pp. 630 
634. 
* The Age of Jackson, Boston; Little, Brown, 1946. 
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Hansen stated that it was the Civil War that 
Americanized the German immigrants of the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

The safety-valve doctrine was shattered by 
Fred A. Shannon, Paul Wallace Gates, and Mur- 
ray Kane.® Shannon has shown that the lands 
in the West were usually held by speculators, 
even after the Homestead Act of 1862. Moreover, 
despite grants of free land under the Homestead 
Act, it still took capital to move to the West and 
to put a farm in operation. Lack of capital, 
coupled with the fact that most Eastern laborers 
did not have the necessary technical skill to run 
a farm, prevented the West from becoming ap 
important safety-valve. Although Kane largely 
accepted these conclusions, he qualified them 
somewhat by pointing out that the people of the 
time thought that the West was a safety-valve, 
and guided their actions accordingly. 

Other critics have emphasized the importance 
of the East. The works of Charles and Mary 
Beard place more significance on the institutions 
of capitalism, industrial labor, and the slave 
system than on the frontier. John D. Hicks has 
indicated that the industrial revolution may be 
more important than the frontier as an influence 
on American life. Donald McMurry has suggested 
that perhaps urban life with its get-ahead psy- 
chology and its competitive business economy 
breeds individualism just as effectively as the 
frontier.?° 

Even the economic determinists have had a day 
in court. Louis M. Hacker condemned American 
historians for devoting so much time to the fron- 
tier when class struggle was more important." 
Benjamin Stolberg, although at variance with 
Hacker on other issues, shared this particular 
belief? In short, the growth of vast corpora- 


*Paul Wallace Gates, “The Homestead Law in an In- 
congrous Land System,” The American Historical Review, 
July, 1936, pp. 652-681; Murray Kane, “Some Considera- 
tions on the Safety Valve Doctrine,” Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, Stepember, 1936, pp. 169-188; and “Some 
Considerations on the Frontier Concept of Frederick Jack- 
son Turner,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Decem- 
ber, 1940, pp. 379-400; Fred A. Shannon, “The Homestead 
Act and the Labor Surplus,” The American Historical Re- 
view, July, 1936, pp. 637-651. 

*Donald L. McMurry, “The Ghost of the Frontier,” 
Proceedings of the Middle States Association of History 
and Social Science Teachers, No. 34, 1936, pp. 1-16. 

* “Frederick Jackson Turner: Non-Economic Historian,” 
The New Republic, June 5, 1935, p. 108; and “Sections— 
Or Classes?” Nation, July 26, 1933, pp. 108-110. 

“Turner, Marx, and the A.F. of L.,” Nation, Septem- 


ber 13, 1933, Pp. 302-303. 


tions, the standardization of goods, and the de- 
velopment of rapid communications have tended 
to modify Turner’s conclusions about a firmly 
entrenched sectionalism. 

Even ardent supporters of Turner have been 
forced to confess that the doctrine applies best 
in the Great Valley and next best in the Mid- 
West. West of ninety-nine degrees longitude and 
the wooded area where water is plentiful, the 
Turner thesis must be sharply modified. And as 
Wright pointed out, the thesis does not hold at 
all in Latin America, and probably not very 
effectively in Canada. 


WHAT REMAINS OF THE TURNER HYPOTHESIS? 


HAT these criticisms have not entirely de- 

stroyed the Turner thesis can be demon- 
strated easily by citing a few of the more impor- 
tant interpretations that are valid today. 

1. The belief of Eastern laborers that the fron- 
tier was a safety-valve caused them to be more 
independent in their dealings with employers. 

2. Western states, as they created their govern- 
ments, generally adopted the most effective 
democratic institutions used by the older states. 

3. The Western demand for internal improve- 
ments helped to bring about a more liberal in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. This encour- 
aged the federal government to increase its pow- 
ers and invade the realm of private enterprise. 

4. The expansion of the West created an ever- 
growing domestic market, thereby stimulating 
the industrial revolution in America. 

5. The Western demand for cheap credit was 
at least partially successful. As a result, it was 
easier for individuals in all sections of the coun- 
try to obtain capital for the development of in- 
dustries. Moreover, Western demands for rail- 
roads affected the entire nation. 

6. Western gold and silver mines gave America 
capital with which to develop resources. 

7. Some American institutions were modified 
in the West. This can be proved by citing the 
mining codes, and the arid region doctrine of 
prior appropriation concerning water rights. 

8. The chance for wealth on the frontier stimu- 
lated the get-rich-quick psychology and the Jef- 
fersonian philosophy of equal opportunity. 

g. The West has enriched our culture. Real- 
istic literature has come from persons toughened 
by the harsh life of frontier regions. Romantic 
literature has been inspired by the grandeur and 
immensity of this area. Although greatly modi- 
fied, Turner’s doctrines are still meaningful. 








Notes and News 


N.C.S.S.-A.H.A. 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
will hold two joint sessions with the American 
Historical Association meeting in Cleveland, 
Ohio, December 27-29. The Hotel Cleveland 
will serve as convention headquarters. The pro- 
gram for both joint sessions was arranged by 
Chester McArthur Destler, Connecticut College. 
The first joint session will be a luncheon meeting 
on Monday, December 29, at 12:30 P.M., chaired 
by Erling M. Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, at which Howard E. Wilson, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, will speak 
on “Young UNESCO Seen in Historical Perspec- 
tive.” The second session, to be held on the same 
day at 2:00 P.M., will deal with the topic The 
Biographical Approach to American History. 
Howard K. Beale, University of North Carolina, 
will serve as chairman of this meeting. Speakers 
will be Arthur S. Link, Jr., Princeton University, 
on “Biographical Reinterpretations of Recent 
American History”; Marion Dargan, University 
of New Mexico, on “The Biographical Approach 
to Teaching American History”; and Ruth An- 
dersen, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Con- 
necticut, on “The Use of Biographical Materials 
in High School American History.” This will be 
followed by a discussion to be led by Paul F. 
Bloomhardt, Wittenberg College, and Clyde Var- 
ner, John Marshall High School, Cleveland. 


N.C.S.S.-A.P.S.A. 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
will hold a joint meeting with the American 
Political Science Association at the annual meet- 
ing of the latter in Washington, D.C., December 
28-30. The joint meeting will be held at the Hotel 
Statler on Monday, December 29 at 2:00 P.M. 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of the 
N.C.S.S., will serve as chairman of the meeting. 
Bernard Drzewieski, Director of Rehabilitation 
of UNESCO, will speak on “UNESCO’s Program 
and the Responsibilities of Teachers.” Mr. Drze- 
wieski is visiting in the United States after his 
return from the Second General Conference on 
UNESCO held in Mexico City during the month 
of November. He will report on the latest devel- 
opments at the Mexico City Conference and dis- 
cuss the work of UNESCO. 


Following this William G. Carr, Associate Sec. 
retary of the National Education Association, 
will discuss “Education for International Under. 
standing.” After the addresses the meeting will be 
open for discussion. Wilbur F. Murra, Assistant 
Secretary of the Educational Policies Commis. 
sion, will serve as secretary to the group. 


United Nations 


The United Nations in Action is the title ofa 
students’ handbook on world organization pre- 
pared by the Scholastic Magazines, with the ad- 
vice and assistance of the Department of Public 
Information of the United Nations. The hand- 
book contains factual information about the 
United Nations and descriptions of the functions 
of the various organs of U.N. Single copies 35 
cents, ten or more copies 25 cents each. Order 
from Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 


Connecticut 


The Connecticut Social Studies Teachers As 
sociation held two meetings on Teachers Con 
vention Day, October 31, one in Hartford and 
the other in New Haven. At the Hartford meet- 
ing the morning session, chaired by Jesse B. 
Johnson, discussed “Practical Approach to Citi- 
zenship.”” Panel members were Katherine Vargas, 
Ruth Crockett, and Rosa F. Gangloff. The lunch 
eon meeting was addressed by Lewis Paul Todd, 
Acting Editor of Social Education, on “Why 
Teach American History?” 

At the New Haven meeting the subject for 
the morning meeting was “Developing a Pro- 
gram of Social Living.” Two sections discussed 
this topic. The first section for kindergarten 
through grade 3 was chaired by Lila O. Busse 
with a panel composed of Leonore F. Wilson, G. 
Hulen, and Frances Poloshian. The second sec 
tion, for grades 4 through 8, was chaired by Lucy 
E. Stone with Roberta B. Naumann, June 
Sprague Delano, and June E. Cramm serving a 
panel members. The luncheon meeting chaired 
by Thomas Richardson was addressed by Lyman 
Hoover, Associate General Secretary for the 
Y.M.C.A. in China, on “Background of the Pres 
ent Struggle in China.” 

The October issue of Social Studies Topics, 
published by the C.S.S.T.A., contains an article 
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by Catherine Keeler on “What Are the Important 
Things?” in which she emphasizes the need for 
teaching values. The publication also contains a 
questionnaire addressed to members on “How 
Do You Teach Biography?”, News and Notes, 
and book reviews. 

Officers of the C.S.S.T.A. are Helen Haugh, 
Waterbury, president; Katherine Vargas, New 
London, vice-president; Dora Milenky, Water- 
bury, secretary; Herbert Campbell, New Haven, 
treasurer. Members of the board of directors are 
Elizabeth Bridge, Ruth Crockett, Fred C. Davis, 
Mae Drescher, Rosemary Foley, Henry Goodwin, 
William T. Gruhn, Alanson C. Harper, Robert 
W. Hoskins, Edith Isbell, Marguerite McCarthy, 
and Reed Walker. The editor of Social Studies 
Topics is Ruth M. Andersen, Norwich. 


Middle States Council 


World conditions flowing from the war con- 
tinue to press as heavily upon teachers of social 
studies as they do upon citizens in all other 
walks of life. Out of those conditions have sprung 
problems for teaching which the Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies has been studying 
in group conferences since 1943: “History in the 
High School and Social Studies in the Elemen- 
tary School” (Proceedings, Vol. 41, 1944); “Sig- 
nificant Curriculum Developments in the Social 
Studies” (Proceedings, Vol. 42, 1945); “American 
Leadership in a Disordered World” (Proceed- 
ings, Vol. 43, 1946); and “Teaching Local His- 
tory in Today’s World” and “Building Better 
World Relationships” (Proceedings, Vol. 44, Pts. 
Iand II, 1947). 

In 1947-1948 the Council’s program centers on 
the timely problem of “Teaching Youth the 
World Responsibilities of Americans.” At the 
Atlantic City meeting on November 29, in con- 
junction with the sessions of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
persons from public life presented their views 
on “The World Responsibilities of Americans” 
to teachers at the first of this season’s conferences 
of the Council. 

During the fall and winter local teacher groups 
in the Middle States area will study ways and 
means for teaching these responsibilities on all 
levels from the elementary to the college. In 
the spring, in Washington, D.C., the final con- 
ference will bring the results together, for ex- 
amination, criticism, and evaluation. The ac- 
count of the year’s work will be presented in the 
1948 issue (Vol. 45) of the Proceedings. 

M. W. 


Western Pennsylvania 


The Western Pennsylvania Council for the So- 
cial Studies held its annual luncheon in connec- 
tion with the Nineteenth Meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Education Conference on October 
17. Dr. Edwin P. Booth, Boston University, 
Professor of Church History and Religious Edu- 
cation, who recently returned from a year’s study 
in Europe, vitalized European conditions and 
needs in a forty-five minute talk infused with his 
own observations and personal experiences. 

Officers elected for 1947-1948 were Anna M. 
Grau. Shaler Township High School, president; 
Mildred M. Williams, Langley High School, 
Pittsburgh, vice-president; and C. H. W. Pullen, 
Supervisor of Citizenship and Social Studies, 
Pittsburgh, secretary-treasurer. 


Illinois Council 


The Fall Regional Conference of the Illinois 
Council for the Social Studies was held at Eastern 
Illinois State College in Charleston, Illinois, on 
October 4. 

Theresa Reiss, president of the Eastern IIli- 
nois Council, presided at the morning session in- 
troducing R. G. Buzzard, president of Eastern 
Illinois State College, and Mrs. Dorothy Meri- 
deth, president of the Illinois Council, who ex- 
tended greetings. Glenn Seymour of Eastern 
IHinois State College introduced F. S. Rodkey, 
Professor of History, University of Illinois, who 
spoke on “Problems and Prospects in Soviet- 
American Relations.” Discussion following was 
led by E. L. Kimbol of J. Sterling Morton High 
School, Cicero. 

This was followed by two section meetings. 
Wayne Butler of Charleston led the discussion on 
“Democracy in the Schools.” Panel members were 
G. V. Blythe of Vandalia, H. W. Hightower, J. A. 
Mason of Effingham, and E. Walton of Kansas. 
The second group discussed “Illinois Looks 
Ahead in the Elementary Social Studies.” The 
leaders were Bryan Heise and Ruby Harris of 
Eastern Illinois State College; Robert King, As- 
sistant State Superintendent of Schools; Kenneth 
Greer, Fayette County Superintendent of 
Schools; and Clara Ring of Paris. 

A report on Field Studies for 1947 conducted 
by E.LS.C. in the Southwest was given by Mar- 
jorie Elder of Decatur. Jay Monaghan, editor of 
the Journal of the Illinois Historical Society, told 
of the new Lincoln letters which are now avail- 
able on two miles of microfilm for research at 
the State Library. 

M. B. M. 
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Long Island Historical Tours 


A Historical Tours project, described by Mil- 
dred McChesney, Supervisor of Social Studies of 
the State of New York, as a “unique and valu- 
able experiment,” is being conducted this fall 
under the sponsorship of the Long Island Social 
Studies Council. Gertrude Wetterauer, who has 
been working on the idea for several years, is 
chairman; John Steinberg, president of the Long 
Island Social Studies Council, with his execu- 
tive committee, has worked to perfect and im- 
plement the plan. The State Department of Edu- 
cation has approved the historical tours for two 
points of in-service credit. 

The objectives can best be explained by quot- 
ing from the outline of the project: 


1. To foster the study of local history among teachers. 

2. To provide teaching knowledge of the materials and 
bibliography for classroom use. 

3- To assist in coordinating the scattered sources of 
Long Island history. 

4. To create a continuous picture of the growing Long 
Island history. 

5- To develop a more effective teaching of the New 
York State Program for Social Studies in the seventh 
grade. 

6. To give opportunity for and training in research in 
local history and developments. 

7. To make local history readily available to the teach- 
er new to Long Island. 

8. To encourage exchange of information and materials 
among teachers of various schools. 

g. To provide a course concentrated in a foreseeable 
time span. 

10. To foster better community relations. 


The plan of the course can also be best ex- 
plained by quoting. The requirements are as 
follows: 

1. At least 40 clock hours of class work, made up as 
follows: 

a. One organization and planning session, at which a 
survey of Long Island will be given by Mead C. 
Dobson of the Long Island Association. 

b. Four historical tours—nine hours each (Septem- 
ber and October). 

c. One round table discussion—two hours (March). 

2. Preparation of an independent study of some his- 
torical site or incident peculiar to the area in which each 
teacher participant teaches. 

g. Preparation of a map or pictures of important areas 
covered in the tours. 


The various local historical associations and 
schools near the sites of some of the tours will 
assist. A guide lecturer who is expert in the 
history of the areas studied will accompany the 
group on the tours. 

An active program of meetings for the year 


has deen planned by Wilmot de Graff, vice. 
president of the Long Island Social Studies Coun. 
cil. A dinner meeting in October will continue 
the discussion of the “Slow Learner” which was 
begun last year. In November a luncheon meet. 
ing will be held in conjunction with the State 
Zone Meeting. In December, continuing in the 
manner of the workshop discussion started last 
spring, there will be a discussion of the construc. 
tion of course units at the various grade levels, 
In March the Historical Tours reports will be 
given, and also a special section will be devoted 
to the discussion of testing. The year will be 
concluded in May with the election of officers 
and the presentation of a topic of interest by a 
speaker to be announced. 

Officers of the L.I.C.S.S. for the year 1947-1948 
are: president, John Steinberg, Garden City High 
School; vice-president, Wilmot de Graff, Mal- 
verne High School; secretary, Emanuel Richard 
Jacoby, Mepham High School; treasurer, Evelyn 
Harris, Huntington; publicity chairman, Charles 
W. Ray, Malverne High School; and Historical 
Tours chairman, Gertrude Wetterauer, Hicks. 
ville High School. 

F. A. G. 


From Other Magazines 


Three summer issues of Foreign Policy Re- 
ports (22 E. 38th St., New York 16. $5 a year) 
contained materials of value and importance to 
our readers. In the August 1 issue, Robert Okin 
—a veteran newspaperman who has spent much 
time in Spain—discussed “Spain in the Post- 
War World.” The next issue—the Reports appear 
bi-monthly—was devoted to Blair Bolle’s “Re 
organization of the State Department.” The Sep 
tember 15 issue will remain useful for a long 
time because of Leland M. Goodrich’s article on 
“The United Nations: Its Record of Achieve- 
ment.” 

The September Clearing House contained the 
usual number of provocative articles. Perhaps the 
most unusual, as well as the most suggestive for 
social studies teachers, was Robert Laserte’s ac 
count of a project in local biography with 
American history students in the high school at 
Leominster, Mass. Mr. Laserte concludes that 
“Most American communities have much to offer 
in the way of local history—as a part of national 
culture. Studies in local biography serve to link 
the past with the present, the student with his 
community, the community with the nation.” 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 
Ralph Adams Brown 








United Nations 


Dr. Olav Paus-Grunt, Chief of Educational 
Liaison of the Department of Public Information 
of the United Nations (Lake Success, New York) 
is anxious to be of service to social studies teach- 
ers. A large, and ever-increasing amount of free 
pamphlet material is available from his office. 
Some of those currently offered are: 

Background Paper #16 (released August 25, 1947). This is 
a 14-page mimeographed release that gives a good deal 
of basic information about the organization and func- 
tions of the United Nations. 

UNESCO: What it is—What it does—How it works. 

ICAO: What it is—What it does—How it works. 

The Structure of the Economic and Social Council is a 
four-page reprint that gives a brief but graphic portrayal 
of the work of this important branch of the UN. 


} 
Teaching Aids Available for 
Courses on UN 

High school teachers wishing to offer courses 
on the United Nations will find a wide variety of 
aids available from the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information at Lake Success, N.Y. 

As the “backbone” of such a course they may 
use the Guide for Lecturers and Teachers, a 
printed pamphlet that came off the press in Au- 
gust. Organized in three sections, it discusses (1) 
purposes, historical development, membership 
and organization of the United Nations; (2) the 
actual work of the United Nations to date in 
terms of political and security questions, eco- 
nomic and social questions, questions concerning 
non-self-governing territories, and _ trusteeship 
questions; and (g) the organization and work of 
the specialized agencies. 

Although the Guide contains sufficient basic 
information for most teachers building high 
school courses, it may be supplemented by other 
publications, including a detailed Chronology of 
the United Nations, Questions and Answers 
about the United Nations, the Charter of the 
United Nations and the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, research papers giving detailed ma- 
terial about the various major organs and com- 
missions, reprints of timely articles from the 
United Nations Weekly Bulletin, and leaflets 
about the specialized agencies. 


Demands of world-wide distribution and of 
economy necessitate careful allotments of the 
limited supplies of the above-mentioned ma- 
terials. Teachers in the United States who would 
like to use them should place requests with the 
city superintendents of schools, or other parallel 
officers, who will then order enough copies to 
provide one set for each high school where 
courses on the United Nations are planned. Al- 
though individual teachers are asked not to sub- 
mit requests for material, the Chief of Educa- 
tional Liaison, Department of Public Informa- 
tion, United Nations, Lake Success, will welcome 


_ letters from them commenting on the courses 


they are conducting, the activities they have 
found valuable, the problems they have encoun- 
tered, and the usefulness of various publica- 
tions. 


Consumer Education Study 

The October issue of Social Education carried 
Dr. Thomas H. Briggs’ article on “The Con- 
sumer Education Study,” in which he described 
the co-operative effort of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals and the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau to advance con- 
sumer education in our schools by means of more 
effective materials for both teachers and pupils. 
Dr. Briggs, the Director of the Study, announced 
that a few free copies of Consumer Education and 
the Social Studies, a statement prepared by a 
committee representing the National Council for 
the Social Studies, were still available. 

This 24-page pamphlet covers such matters as A 
Framework for Consumer Education, The Place- 
ment of Consumer Education in the Curriculum, 
Consumer Education through Social Studies Sub- 
jects, Consumer Education through Social Edu- 
cation, and Toward Evaluation of Proposed Ap- 
proaches. If there are any readers of Social Edu- 
cation who have not yet obtained a copy of this 
pamphlet, they should attempt to do so before 
the supply is exhausted. As for all of the pam- 
phlets discussed in this section, the address is: 
The Consumer Education Study, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6. 

The Consumer Education Study has published 
eleven pamphlets. Two of these are introductory, 
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being prepared primarily for teachers and ad- 


ministrators. The other nine are units for high — 


school students. An additional group of five co- 
operative reports covering consumer education in 
relation to different areas, of which the one men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph is an example, 
have been prepared. Outstanding educators and 
alert classroom teachers have collaborated on the 
authorship of these pamphlets. Many have had 
actual trial in normal classroom situations. All 
are bulwarked with meaningful statistics, read- 
able charts and graphs, and with illustrations that 
are the most eye-catching this writer has seen for 
a long time. These pamphlets, together with 
others that are now in preparation and which 
presumably will achieve the same high degree of 
excellence, represent a contribution to educa- 
tional materials that is as important as it is 
unique. The price of all pamphlets is 35 cents, 
with generous discounts for quantity purchases. 
The present titles are: 


Consumer Education in Your School; A Handbook for 
Teachers and Administrators 

The American Consumer, His Problems and His Oppor- 
tunities; an Introductory Unit for Teacher and Pupil 
Planning of Consumer Education 

Learning to Use Advertising; A Problem of the Modern 
American Consumer 

Time on Your Hands; Choosing and Using Recreation 

Investing in Yourself, by Ruth Strang 

The Consumer and the Law, by S. George Getz 

Using Standards and Labels; A Problem of the Modern 
American Consumer 

Managing Your Money 

Buying Insurance 

Using Consumer Credit 

Investing in Your Health, by Jesse F. Williams 


G.I. Round Table 


The G. I. Round Table Series, or Armed 
Forces Talks, are a series of discussion booklets 
issued by the Department of the Army. They are 
well illustrated, concise, and readable. Some of 
them are devoted to “a study of major nations 
from a geopolitical standpoint,” and are thus 
especially useful for geography or modern prob- 
lems classes. Others will prove helpful to teachers 
of economics, sociology or history. They can be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, for five cents each, or an entire year’s 
series will be sent for $2.50. 

The following illustrate the type of material 
to be found in the series: 


#189 The Problem of Palestine 
#190 The Marshall Plan 


#191 The United Nations—One Year at Lake Success 
#192 The United States Armed Forces Institute 
#193 Hungary—Majority Overruled 

#197 Geopolitics of the Soviet Union 


International Labor Office 

The U.S. and the I.L.O. is a slim, seven-page 
pamphlet prepared especially for the use of social 
studies teachers in the United States, and dis. 
tributed upon request by the International 
Labor Office, 734 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6. At a time when the forces of distrust and 
uncertainty are making the headlines with alarm- 
ing frequency, it would seem to be imperative 
that social studies teachers stress information 
about the agencies that are actually making prog- 
ress in terms of world and regional agreement. 
The International Labor Office is outstanding 
among such agencies. 

This pamphlet contains a graphical description 
of the organization of the I.L.O., and provides 
answers to such questions as: How does the I.L.O. 
work? and Who belongs to the I.L.O.? It dis 
cusses the role of the United States, and our stake 
in the success of the I.L.O., the I.L.O.’s record, 
and the dependence of the L.L.O. upon public 
opinion. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


The Public Affairs Committee, Inc. (22 East 
38th Street, New York 16) continues to ring the 
bell with timely and interesting pamphlet mate 
rial that is nearly indispensable for the alert 
social studies teacher. Rising printing costs have 
forced the Committee to increase their price to 
20 cents, but generous quantity discounts bring 
the price down to a very reasonable figure. 

Pamphlet No. 131 is When You Grow Older, 
by George Lawton and Maxwell S. Stewart. It is 
“intended to awaken more of us to the necessity 
of preparing ourselves for years to come. (Al 
most all of us have seen the older person who is 
just ‘hanging around,’ who feels he is a burden 
to himself and to his family.)” 

Pamphlet No. 132 is James G. Leyburn’s World 
Minority Problems. The racial, cultural, and na- 
tional minorities of the world are given brief, 
general, and yet intelligent analysis. 

The most recent pamphlet, No. 133, is a call 
for community action to reduce our staggering 
toll of accidents—Herbert M. Yahraes’ Make Your 
Town Safe. This 32-page pamphlet shows how a 
community can organize itself for accident pre 
vention. It also points up specifically the impor- 
tant social values in such a program. Many ex 
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amples are cited from the files of the National 
Safety Council showing that the proper kind of 
community organization is the most potent 
weapon available for reducing the number of 
accidents. 


Use of Current Materials 


Better Teaching Through the Use of Current 
Materials (Time Educational Bureau, Time and 
Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20. 
Free.) is the report of an 18-month study con- 
ducted by the California State Department of 
Education. The Stanford School of Education 
played a supervisory role in the study. “The ob- 
ject was to see how current materials such as 
weekly and monthly magazines, daily newspapers, 
pamphlets, films, etc., could be used more effec- 
tively in class work—and to determine their ad- 
vantages to students, teachers, communities, and 
the teaching profession itself.” Social studies 
teachers, at all levels of instruction, will find this 
report of interest. 


The Problem of World Trade 


Social studies teachers cannot afford to ignore 
the work of the recent International Trade Con- 
ference at Geneva, Switzerland. On March 6, 
1947, in an address at Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, President Truman made these comments: 

“Our Government has participated fully in 
setting up, under the United Nations, agencies 
of international cooperation for dealing with re- 
lief and refugees, with food and agriculture, 
with shipping and aviation, with loans for re- 
construction and development, and with the 
stabilization of currencies. And now, in order to 
avoid economic warfare, our Government has 
proposed, and others have agreed, that there be 
set up, within the United Nations, another 
agency to be concerned with problems and 
policies affecting world trade. This is the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, 

“This organization would apply to commercial 
relationships the same principle of fair dealing 
that the United Nations is applying to political 
affairs. Instead of retaining unlimited freedom 
to commit acts of economic aggression, its mem- 
bers would adopt a code of economic conduct 
and agree to live according to its rules. Instead 
of adopting measures that might be harmful to 
others, without warning and without consulta- 
tion, countries would sit down around the table 
and talk things out. In any dispute, each party 
would present its case. The interest of all would 


be considered, and a fair and just solution would 
be found... . 

“The work of drafting a world trade charter 
was begun by the United States. It was carried 
forward by a Preparatory Committee of 18 na- 
tions meeting in London last fall. It should be 
completed at a second meeting of this committee 
in Geneva, beginning on April 10... . 

“As a part of this program, we have asked the 
other nations of the world to join us in reduc- 
ing barriers to trade. We have not asked them to 
remove all barriers. Nor have we ourselves 
offered to do so, But we have proposed negotia- 
tions directed toward the reduction of tariffs, 
here and abroad, toward the elimination of other 
restrictive measures, and the abandonment of dis- 
crimination. These negotiations are to be under- 
taken at the meeting which opens in Geneva next 
month. The success of this program is essential 
to the establishment of the International Trade 
Organization, to the effective operation of the 
International Bank and the Monetary Fund, and 
to the strength of the whale United Nations 
structure of cooperation in economic and politi- 
cal affairs.” 

It is sometimes difficult to make clear to our 
students the fact that world trade effects them 
as individuals. The concepts and generalizations 
of international, trade are apt to be general and 
sometimes vague. For that reason a mimeo- 
6 we bulletin recently released by the Group 
Relations Section, Division of Public Liaison, 
Department of State, Washington (free), is 
especially valuable. Teachers of world history 
and of modern problems should hasten to add 
this to their collection. 

The title of this free pamphlet is “New York 
and Foreign Trade.” It brings the problem of 
world trade and its effect on ys down to the 
level of the individua] New York citizen. Teach- 
ers in other states should find it almost equally 
helpful. The topic headings indicate the contents 
of the pamphlet: Why Foreign Trade is a Vital 
Necessity to New York; Why New York's Foreign 
Trade Should be Expanded; How New York's 
Exports Can Be Expanded; The Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act; How Trade Agreements 
Have Expanded United States Foreign Trade; 
Important New York Enterprises Affected by 
Trade Agreements (divided into Agricultural 
Products and Non-agricultural Products); Bene- 
fits to American Labor; Advantages Which 
Trade Agreements Bring to Other States also 
Benefit New York; and The Significance of Inter- 
national Trade to the World. 
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Inter-American Relations 


The following publications, issued by the De- 
partment of State, can be purchased through the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 


Inter-American Conference of Experts on Copyright, 
Washington, D.C., June 1-22, 1946. (81 pp. Conference 
Series 99. Pub. 2827. 25 cents.) Report of the United 
States Delegate, including the Final Act and related 
documents. 

Private Enterprise in the Development of the Americas. 
(14 pp. Inter-American Series 32. Pub. 2640. 10 cents.) 
Address by Assistant Secretary Braden outlining the 
role of United States private enterprise in the develop- 
ment of the other American republics. 

Activities of the Interdepartmental Committee on Scien- 
tific and Cultural Cooperation. (45 pp. Inter-American 
Series 31. Pub. 2622. 15 cents.) Description of the work 
and accomplishments of the Committee, which was 
organized in 1938 to undertake a permanent coopera- 
tive program with the other American republics for 
the development of economic, cultural, and scientific 
relations. 

Cultural Centers in the Other American Republics. (20 pp. 
Pub. 2503. 5 cents.) Explanation of the development, ac- 
tivities, and achievements of the cultural centers in the 
other American republics, and the assistance given those 
centers by the United States Government, through the 
Department of State. 

Report of the ‘Delegation of the United States of America 
to the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace, Mexico City, Mexico, February 21-March 8, 
1945. (371 pp. Conference Series 85. Pub. 2497. 55 cents.) 
Report of the United States Delegation, including the 
Final Act and regulutions of the conference and the draft 
resolutions presented to the conference. 

Consultation Among the American Republics with Re- 
spect to the Argentine Situation; Memorandum of the 
United States Government, Washington, D.C., February 
1946. (86 pp. Inter-American Series 29. Pub. 2473. 20 
cents.) Memorandum explaining the military, political, 
social, and economic aspects of Argentine-Nazi com- 
plicity. Analysis and comment on the Nazi-Fascist char- 
acter of the Argentine regime. 


Treaties and Other International Acts Series: 


The Inter-American System. (15 pp. Pub. 2652. 10 cents.) 
Act of Chapultepec. (14 pp. Pub. 2679. 10 cents.) 


Foreign Affairs 


In addition to the materials listed on inter- 
American relations, the Department of State 
publishes a considerable amount of material use- 
ful to teachers who wish to keep abreast of the 
rapidly changing international situation. The 


following brief list suggests the nature of these 
publications. 


Committee of European Economic Co-operation. The two 
volumes that appear under this title contain a wealth 
of information. Volume I, General Report (138 pp. Pub. 
lication 2930. go cents), consists of a “general statement 
of the problems of European economic recovery, the 
plans of the European countries concerned to meet 
these problems, and the assistance which these coup. 
tries believe to be necessary from the United States and 
other non-European countries and agencies to restore 
their economic position.” Volume II, Technical Reports 
(552 pp. Publication 2952. $1.00.), is a mine of data on 
the economic condition of contemporary Europe. Chap. 
ter IV, “The Balance Sheet for 1948-51,” projects the 
problem into the future. 

Aspects oj Current American Foreign Policy. (60 pp. Pub- 
lication 2961. 20 cents.) This is an attempt to present 
to the layman answers to questions frequently asked 
about the facts of our international life. The booklet 
outlines a number of the major foreign-policy prob- 
lems facing the United States, and points out some of 
the difficulties involved in their solution. 

1st Report of Congress on Assistance to Greece and Turkey 
for the Period Ended September 30, 1947. (53 pp. Pub- 
lication 2957. 20 cents.) In this pamphlet the Depart- 
ment of State describes the organization and activities 
of the United States Missions to Greece and Turkey, 
and includes a brief analysis of the current situation. 
The “Appendixes” contain the original requests for aid 
and the subsequent agreements providing for assistance, 
as well as other material. 

The United States and Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
(106 pp. United States-United Nations Information 
Series 18. Publication 2812. 30 cents.) This is an ex- 
tremely useful summary of information regarding the 
colonial problem of the United States. After a general 
view of the historical development of the problem, the 
treatment is brought up to date with particular refer- 
ence to Chapters XI, XII, and XIII of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

Participation of the United States Government in Inter- 
national Conferences. (292 pp. Publication 2817. 75 
cents.) Included in this volume is the composition of 
United States delegations and summaries of the proceed- 
ings of all international conferences from July 1, 1945 
to June 30, 1946. 

Occupation of Germany. Policy and Progress, 1945-46. 
(241 pp. European Series 23. Pub. 2783. 75 cents.) “The 
prime objective of United States policy,” the Foreword 
states, “is to achieve the demilitarization and democ- 
ratization of Germany to the end that Germany may 
ultimately take its place in the community of peaceful 
and law-abiding nations.” Efforts to implement this pol- 
icy are reported in this volume, together with sup- 
porting data in appendixes dealing with such problems 
as education, labor, war criminals, population adjust- 
ments, and frontiers. 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 
William H. Hartley 








Motion Picture News 


The Educational Bureau of Warner Brothers 
Pictures Inc. (321 West 44th Street, New York 18) 
has resumed its special brochures, discussion 
guides and posters for use in connection with 
school activities centered around outstanding pic- 
tures. The first guide of the current semester deals 
with Life With Father. The posters and other ma- 
terials stress the social life of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Guides and posters are 
sent free upon request. 

The Educational Film Guide issued by H. W. 
Wilson Co. (950-72 University Avenue, New York 
52), has just arrived and once again it is “bigger 
and better than ever.” This standard guide to 
16mm. films not only lists all available classroom 
films by title and subject, but also furnishes com- 
plete information concerning sale and rental 
sources, length, grade-level suitability, and full 
descriptive notes so that the user may appraise 
the value of the film for the particular use re- 
quired. The present subscription offer is particu- 
larly advantageous. It includes not only the an- 
nual bound volume, but also supplements issued 
each school month to keep subscribers informed 
concerning new films. Also a subscription now in- 
cludes a copy of the next bound volume. The cost 
of this service is $3.00. 

Write to the Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion (Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, New York 19) 
for a copy of Making Films Work for Your Com- 
munity. This 72-page brochure costs $1.00 and is 
worth much more for it is full of hints as to how 
the film may be used as an educational force 
among all types of groups. Another $1.00 booklet 
issued by EFLA is Films for International Under- 
standing. This booklet contains a selected list of 
about 250 films. 

The De Vry Corporation (1111 Armitage Ave- 
nue, Chicago 14) will send free a copy of “Sug- 
gestions for Organizing a Functioning Audio- 
Visual Department.” 

E. B. Film News is a small magazine published 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. It contains brief arti- 
cles concerning developments in the field of edu- 
cational films. Copies are free. 


Recent 16mm. Films 


Air Age Education Research, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

Flight Over the Arctic. 10 minutes, sound; sale, $36. 
An aid to the study of fiords, glaciers, and topography of 
Greenland. 


Australian News and Information Service, 636 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20. (Write for address of distributor 
nearest you.) 

Australia Today. 30 minutes, color, sound; small serv- 
ice fee. An over-view of Australia. 


Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 

Years of Freedom. 10 minutes, sound; rental, $1.25. 
Summary of problems and progress in Czechoslovakia in 
postwar period. 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

English Criminal Justice. 22 minutes, sound; service 
fee. Explains criminal court procedure as it is found in 
England. Shows the various types of courts and something 
of their work. 


. Bureau of Mines, Graphic Services Section, 4800 Forbes 


Street, Pittsburgh 13. 

Oklahoma and Its Natural Resources. 30 minutes, 
sound; free. An historical view of the state with emphasis 
on the development of mining. 


Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Mammals of the Western Plains. 10 minutes, color, 
sound; sale, $75. Black and white, $45. Emphasizes the 
idea of conservation among our wildlife. Pictures bison, 
deer, elk, timber wolf, cougar, and coyote. 

Mammals of the Rocky Mountains. 10 minutes, color, 
sound; sale, $75. Black and white, $45. Illustrates how 
seasonal adaptations of mountain animals are correlated 
with their changing food situation. Included are goats, 
bighorn sheep, mule deer, porcupine, beaver, marmot. 

Natural Resources of the Pacific Coast. 10 minutes, 
color, sound; sale, $75. Black and white, $45. Lumbering, 
fishing, farming, and mineral industries. 


Educational Film Library Association, Inc., Suite 1000, 1600 
Broadway, New York 19. 

You and Your Family. 8 minutes, sound; sale, $27.50. 
Poses problems in family relationships and indicates paths 
leading toward solid and happy family life. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 
Wool. 10 minutes, sound; sale, $45. The complete 
story of wool from the sheep ranch to finished sweaters. 
Building a House. 10 minutes, sound; sale, $45. The 
structure of a house is presented in such a fashion as to 
be understandable to the pupils in the early grades. 
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Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York 7. 

Education For All. 20 minutes, color, sound; rental, 
apply. The story of free higher education in New York 
City. 


International Film Bureau, 84 Randolph Street, Chicago 1. 
Montreal. 23 minutes, sound, color; sale, $150. A travel- 
type film on the largest city in Canada. 
Great Circle. 14 minutes, sound; rental, $2. How great 
circle routes link the world’s principal cities by air. 


International Film Bureau, 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 

Bread and Wine. 20 minutes, sound; rental, apply. 
This film deals with Italian agriculture. Shows harvesting 
of grapes, cultivation of crops, making of bread, routine 
life of the farmers and their proprietor. 

Italy Rebuilds. 20 minutes, sound; rental, apply. 
UNRRA at work in Italy helping Italians to rebuild their 
homes. 


National Cooperatives, 167 West 12th Street, New York 11. 
There Were Three Men. 10 minutes, color; rental, apply. 
How farmers and laborers may form cooperatives. 


Teaching Films Custodians, Inc., 25, West 43rd Street, New 
York 18. 

The Roman Consuls. 35 minutes, sound; rental, apply. 
The death of Caesar and the struggle for power between 
Marc Anthony and Octavian. 

The Crusades. 35 minutes, sound; rental, apply. The 
background of the first two attempts to recover the Holy 
Land from the Saracens and the outstanding historic 
figures and events of the Third Crusade. 

The House of Rothschild. 35 minutes, sound; rental, 
apply. The part played by the famous banking house in 
financing the campaigns of the Allied powers against Na- 
poleon. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. (Write 
for name of nearest distributor.) 

Lifeblood of the Land. 21 minutes, sound, color; small 
service fee. An excellent film on the conservation of our 
water resources. 


Audio-Visual Equipment 


The Radio Corporation of America (Educa- 
tional Department, Camden, N.J.) announces a 
new victrola for the classroom. The “Golden 
Throat,” senior model 66 ED, plays 12- or 10-inch 
records. Write for descriptive literature. 

A new overhead projector is being marketed by 
the Charles Beseler Co., 243 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10. This machine enables the teacher 
to project material and face the class at the same 
time. Transparent copy to 7 x 7 inches may be 
projected in this machine. 


Radio Notes 


Have you tuned in on any of the Cavalcade of 
America programs this season? Now in its 13th 
year, Cavalcade presents the stories of the men 
and women who made our country great. So far 
the programs for the current year have been ex- 


cellent. Every Monday night at 8 p.m., EST, this 
program may be heard over NBC. 

If you would like one or more copies of a cal- 
endar manual describing the CBS American 
School of the Air’s 150 programs for the current 
season, you may get them without cost or obliga. 
tion by writing to the Educational Division, Co-_ 
lumbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Ave. 
nue, New York 22. 

Invitation to Learning, CBS, Sunday, 12 to 
12:30 P.M., EST, discusses the classics of world 
literature. December 7, Karl Marx, Das Kapital; 
December 14, Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass; 
and December 21, Sigmund Freud, A General 
Introduction to Psychoanalysis. 

Ford Theater is a dramatic series presented 
over NBC each Sunday at 5 to 6 P.M. It promises 
to establish a genuine repertory theater under 
commercial sponsorship. Among the plays to be 
presented are “Cimarron,” ““The Great McGinty,” 
and “We Hold These Truths.” Many of the plays 
will be of considerable interest to the social stud- 
ies teacher. 

“News of the World,” NBC’s around-the-globe 
program, is now broadcast in two separate edi- 
tions. The program has been heard regularly on 
the full network at 7:15 P.M., EST, and now may 
be heard again at 11:15 P.M., EST. 

The NBC Digest, a pocket-size, 64-page maga- 
zine, issued four times a year, is sold only by sub- 
scription at the nominal price of 50 cents a year. 
This little magazine contains an interesting cross 
section of the modern, unique literature of the 
spoken word. For your copy write to NBC Digest, 
Room 732, National Broadcasting Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 

A book of Radio Plays for Children by Kather- 
ine Watson costs $2.25 from the H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950 University Avenue, New York 53. 
Twenty-six plays on the third- to seventh-grade 
levels are included. Taking from three to thirty 
minutes these plays are suitable for broadcast or 
classroom use. 

Radio scripts on various aspects of the United 
Nations will be sent free upon request from 
Script and Transcription Exchange, Federal 
Radio Education Committee, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25. 


Filmstrips 


The Audio-Visual Division of the Popular Sc- 
ence Publishing Co. (353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10), will send any interested teacher a free 
copy of the Teaching Guide to its middle grades 
social studies filmstrip series, Living Together in 
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the United States. This guide presents, in proper 
sequence, illustrations of each frame, 346 in all, 
in the 8 filmstrips which make up the series. 

Many sponsored filmstrips may be obtained 
free from the Society of Visual Education, Inc., 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11. Write today 
to have your name placed on the mailing list for 
free filmstrips. 

An earlier issue of Social Education announced 
a series of filmstrips on “Our American Heritage” 
to be produced by Reader’s Digest. These film- 
strips, spanning the development of civil liberties 
from the period of the Magna Charta to the 
present, are now available. The set of six film- 
strips costs $19.50 from the Education Depart- 
ment, Reader’s Digest, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 

Two new sets of filmstrips have been released 
by the Society of Visual Education, 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11. A series of five strips 
covers the history of the United States in the 
period from 1918 to 1948. The titles are: “Pros- 
perity and Depression 1921-1933,” -“The New 
Deal Era 1933-1941,” “Foreign Policy 1918-1941,” 
“World War II, Homefront,” “World War II, 
Overseas.” The second series concerns industrial 
geography and the two titles are “Fishermen of 
Gloucester—at Home” and “Fishermen of 
Gloucester—at Sea.” These filmstrips sell at $2 
each. 

“A Trip Through Our School” is a filmstrip 
for the first grade showing the pupils what they 
may see in a visit to their school. They visit the 
principal, the nurse, boiler room, etc. Copies are 
$2.50 each from Trindl-King, 123 South Bowling 
Green Way, Los Angeles 24. 


Kodachrome Slides 


A series of slide tours is being prepared by 
West-View, 1523 Montana Avenue, Santa Monica, 
California. The first of these sets of 2 x 2 inch 
kodachrome slides is on Death Valley. Eighteen 
slides show the Borax mines, canyons, drives, and 
desert scenery of the west. The complete set, with 
teacher’s manual, costs $9. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


Write to Mr. Roy Mertes, School and College 
Service, United Air Lines (5959 S. Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago 38) for a set of 10 pictures of “Historic 
Airplanes,” a map of U.S. airlines, and a “Direc- 
tory of Free and Inexpensive Aviation Educa- 
tion Materials.” 

A set of six posters are free from the British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 


York go. The subjects included are: Houses of 
Parliament, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Ludlow Castle, 
Shakespeare Memorial Theater, The Queen 
Mary, Gas from Coal. 

Free copies of material on progress in elec- 
tricity, published in comic-book form, may be 
obtained from Educational Service Division, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady 5, New York. “Ad- 
ventures in Jet Propulsion” is the title of the 
most recent of these publications. Two more are 
now in production, one about X-rays and one 
called “Revolution on the Rails,” a story about 
new developments in locomotives. 


Helpful Articles 


Brown, Carlton, “What's Wrong with the Newsreels?” To- 
morrow, VII: 12-16, October, 1947. An interesting ac- 
count of the editorial policies applied to newsreels with 
suggestions for making this form of communication more 
vital. 

Caldwell, L. H., “Two Years After the Atom,” See and 
Hear, Il: 12-14, 37, October, 1947. Currently useful ma- 
terial for understanding the atom. 

Chase, W. Linwood, “The Junior Town Meeting,” N.£.A. 
Journal, XXXVI: 513, October, 1947. A brief description 
of the Junior Town Meeting, its values, and possibili- 
ties. 

Cory, Stephen M., “How May the Program Improve In- 
struction?” School Executive, LXVII: 62-63, September, 
1947. Making audio-visual materials and information 
easily available for teachers. 

Cross, A. J. Fay, “They Didn’t Have Electricity,” Educa- 
tional Screen, XXVI: 427, 454, October, 1947. How an 
alert teacher uses such devices as exhibits, maps, black- 
boards, herbariums, and aquariums. 

Dale, Edgar, “Using Films for a Purpose,” The News 
Letter, XIII: 1-4, October, 1947. “Harnessed to a plan, 
a purpose, these films will not only give a dollar's 
worth of return for every dollar spent on them, but will 
also yield a high rate of interest.” 

Easum, C. V., “Visual Education and College History,” 
See and Hear, Il: 32-33, October, 1947. How films were 
used in a class in recent history. 

Evaul, Clarence, “Planning Photographic Facilities for 
Secondary Schools,” The Nation’s Schools, XL: 53-54, 
September, 1947. Darkroom and equipment requirements 
for teaching photography. 

Jackson, E. Bernice, “Practical Visual Aids from Advertis- 
ing Material,” The Grade Teacher, LXV: 20-21, October, 
1947- How poster material may be used to liven work in 
the primary grades. 

Jones, Stuart E., “Indian Life Before the Colonists Came,” 
National Geographic, XCII: 351-368, September, 1947. 
Contains 16 historic engravings of Indian life. 

Lindop, Boyd, “Educational Psychology in Audio-Visual 
Instruction,” Education, LXVIII: 75-89, October, 1947. 
Discusses the psychological principles underlying the use 
of audio-visual materials. 

McClusky, F. Dean, “Audio-Visual Aids Enrich Learning,” 
Instructor, LVI: 37, 92, October, 1947. Discusses pro- 
cedure in using audio-visual aids. 

McDonald, Ethel C., “Reading and the School Excursion,” 
Peabody Journal of Education, XXV: 34-36, July, 1947. 
How reading skills may be improved by trips into the 
community. 
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SOIL AND STEEL. By P. Alston Waring and Clinton 
S. Golden. New York: Harper, 1947. Pp. x, 
240. $3.00. 

This is not the first plea for unified action by 
labor and agriculture in the United States, nor 
will it be the last. It is, however, a clear-sighted 
analysis of the advantages of cooperation between 
two important groups in the American economy. 
Moreover, the authors are unusually well-quali- 
fied to discuss the topic as both have had con- 
siderable first-hand experience in dealing with 
the problems involved. Waring has been a Penn- 
sylvania farmer for more than twenty years and 
a leader in cooperatives and conservation work; 
while Golden has long been associated with the 
labor movement, both as a union member and 
officer, and has served with official governmental 
agencies. 

Although the authors have limited themselves 
chiefly to a discussion of the interrelationship 
between industrial workers and the owner-opera- 
tor of the family farm, few persons can dispute 
the mutual interests existing between labor and 
agriculture. The facts that each is the market for 
the products of the other and that a high level of 
economic activity by both is necessary for na- 
tional prosperity are obvious enough. Yet, co- 
operation and harmony between the two have 
not been widespread at any time in our history. 
Rather, hostility and distrust have prevailed, par- 
ticularly during periods of rising prices. The au- 
thors analyze the basic differences producing this 
rural-urban conflict and present a program for 
more satisfactory relationships in the community. 
Their solution calls for a practical approach to 
the difficulties and comes from their own ex- 
periences with modifications in the prevalent pat- 
terns of production and distribution. 

Soil and Steel is an informative book about a 
significant problem in our social and economic 
lives. One can strongly hope that the aims sought 
are achieved before a crisis results. Certainly its 
stress on the part education can play is pointed 
enough to give every social studies teacher cause 
for careful consideration of the aims and mate- 
rials of teaching. 

WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 

Columbia University 





EcoNnoMic Roaps FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By 
William Van Til. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1947. Pp. ix, 252. $1.80. 

In Economic Roads for American Democracy 
Mr. Van Til succeeds in presenting quite objec. 
tively current controversial proposals for the solu- 
tion of the nation’s economic ills. The possible 
roads which Americans may take in the future 
development of the economy are listed under 
such headings as (1) the traditional business sys- 
tem (the two-chickens-in-every-pot-just-around- 
the-corner variety of laissez-faire); (2) restoration 
of competition (the trust-busting wing of the 
laissez-faire group); (3) leadership by business (the 
we-have-a-social-obligation-to-the-American-peo- 
ple-too, act-now-before-the-government-trims-the- 
lion’s-claws segment of capitalism); (4) the 
two-front economy group (the government-and- 
business-must-cooperate-in-an-integrated-frontal- 
attack-upon-economic-problems boys who believe 
the government should be ready with a carefully 
planned public-works program to provide em- 
ployment in case business shows signs of slowing 
down); and (5) the advocates of a planned econo- 
my (the socialists and their more cautious breth- 
ren who would move more slowly, but neverthe- 
less surely, toward increased government direc- 
tion of the economic system). This, then, is the 
overall pattern. 

Mr. Van Til uses a device in the book which 
either the publishers, the sponsors—the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals—or 
both hail as “a new, fascinating approach and 
teaching technique.” It may be new; it isn't 
fascinating; it is, I fear, a hindrance to the use 
fulness of a book that otherwise does a com 
mendable and much needed job. 

After the first two introductory chapters the 
reader finds himself in the midst of five young 
G.I.’s, one droll and wise character called “Doc,” 
and a bull session. Out of the mouths of Pete, 
Bill, etc., come the five cases for each of the 
above listed approaches to our post-war economit 
problems. For each “case” in the conversational 
vernacular there follows a supporting chapter 
with facts, figures, historical background (in most 
cases), quotations from the outstanding advocates 
of the particular set of proposals in question, pre 
sented in the “language of the economist.” The 
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supporting chapters will be far more effective 
with high school students than the bull-session 
chapters, because young adults don’t like to be 
talked down to. The author will not have tricked 
them into becoming interested in the subject, and 
if they like the book it will be in spite of, not 
because of, this device. Fiction might well be left 
to such past masters as L. Tolstoi and C. Dickens. 

In spite of the “big raw boned Pete’s,” the 
volume has a lot to offer and does a job which 
needs doing. The bibliographies are well an- 
notated, if not exhaustive; questions for discus- 
sion are pointed, well developed and well placed; 
new ideas, conceptions, and words are listed to 
assist the student in precise and exact thinking; 
a few of the pictographs—of which there are not 
many—are good, but most of them are a waste of 
space that could have been used to better ad- 
vantage. 

The volume, particularly valuable for students 
in modern problems courses, will also be useful 
in economics classes. The reviewer plans to use 
it in the former during the current school year 
because it does a job of objective synthesis which 
has been needed for some time. Its weaknesses 
are rather thoroughly compartmentalized and are 
of such a nature that some two-thirds of the vol- 
ume is well worth the price set upon the whole. 

JAMEs E. BLAKEMORE 


Great Neck High School 
Great Neck, New York 


HENRY BARNARD’S AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION. By Richard Emmons Thursfield. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. Pp. 359. 
$3.75. 

The content of Barnard’s American Journal of 
Education, found in 31 volumes averaging 800 
pages and published (1855-1881) in the formative 
period of modern educational history in the 
United States, offers the richest single source for 
an understanding of nineteenth-century western 
civilization in general and its educational devel- 
opment in particular. More than sixty years have 
passed since the Journal was discontinued, and 
the time is ripe for an account and evaluation of 
Barnard’s stupendous work. It is fitting, therefore, 
that Mr. Thursfield, who has had access to the 
primary materials and who has been well trained 
in historical research, should have undertaken 
the task. 

In each year from 1855, through 1881, with the 
exception of the years 1874 and 1875, one, two, 
three, or four numbers of the Journal were pub- 
lished, Barnard wrote many of the articles him- 


self, he edited practically all of the remaining 
articles, he planned the content of each number, 
a task which involved a great deal of correspond- 
ence at home and abroad, and he acted as his 
own publisher from 1862 to 1881, with the ex- 
ception of the single year of 1866-1867. During 
the life of the Journal, Barnard served for a time 
as Chancellor of the University of Wisconsin and 
for three years (1867-1870) as head of the new 
United States Department and Office of Educa- 
tion. In spite of these duties and, in addition, his 
almost constant ill health, he continued to make 
the Journal the storehouse for information re- 
garding all phases of education in all the major 
countries of the western world. 

Mr. Thursfield’s study is reported in six chap- 
ters. The first briefly describes the establishment 
of the enterprise, with particular notes on the col- 
laborators involved and the financial problems. 
Chapter II reflects the personalities—editors and 
contributors—and describes the content, notes the 
portraits and illustrations, and evaluates the 
scholarship of the Journal. An estimate of the 
Journal as a record of American education is 
contained in Chapter III, and as a record of 
European education in Chapter IV. The con- 
tributions of the Journal to the teaching profes- 
sion and to the cause of public education are set 
forth in Chapter V. Chapter VI concludes the ac- 
count with an appraisal of the place of the Jour- 
nal in American education. 

Appendix I presents pertinent facts as to the 
titles of the Journal, the period of publication, 
the appearance of the regular numbers, supple- 
ments, and complete volumes, the publishers, the 
editor, and the indexes of the Journal. The iden- 
tifications of authors of articles (determined by 
both internal and external evidence) are arrayed 
in tabular form in Appendix II. The volume 
closes with a bibliographical note and an index. 

This study of the Journal is characterized by 
resourcefulness in exploring the sources. The 
Will S. Monroe Collection of Henry Barnard’s 
Manuscripts at New York University served as a 
base of operations. Investigations led to docu- 
ments in New England, Washington (D.C.), Wis- 
consin, and Texas. The probability is that the 
author covered the ground pretty thoroughly. 
Some further evidence might be obtained from 
the Charles Carroll collection in Rhode Island, 
which is not mentioned by Mr. Thursfield. 

The organization of this report takes the 
chronological form in the first two chapters, and 
follows a topical treatment in the last four. The 
subject and the nature of the data would prevent 
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Two New Publications 


on the 
Study of 
Local Government 


The Structure of Local Government by 
Donald G. Bishop and Edith E. Star- 
ratt, 144 pp., $.50 


Presents a graphic picture of the chief 
patterns of local government and carefully 
analyzes different types of organization of 
local government. 


Parties and Politics in the Local Com- 
munity by Marguerite J. Fisher and 
Edith E. Starratt, 144 pp., $.50 


Presents the functioning of “invisible” 
government and the operation of political 
parties in elections and in local government. 


These two Bulletins of the National 
Council for the Social Studies were pre- 
pared especially for teachers to meet an 
urgent need for a thorough treatment 
of the study of local government pre- 
sented in a readable and concise man- 
ner. Each bulletin, prepared as a re- 
source unit, contains a careful analysis 
of the topic, and many suggestions and 
references for teachers to aid them in 
presenting the material in their classes. 


The National Council 


for the Social Studies 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

















almost any author from writing this account ina 
pleasing style. To give this type of report a dy. 
namic and coursing readability would challenge 
a literary genius. 

In the biography of Henry Barnard promised 
by Mr. Thursfield, students of educational his. 
tory should find a more complete and seasoned 
treatment than in any that have so far appeared, 
In fact, it might have been a better plan for the 
general biography to have appeared first followed 
by separate volumes on Barnard as journalist, as 
a school administrator, as a scholar, and so on. 
This reviewer felt that Mr. Thursfield had been 
forced to hold back, in the interest of brevity, 
many facts about Barnard’s general career that 
were essential to an understanding of the Jour. 
nal. An example is found in the question of how 
Barnard’s chancellorship at Wisconsin contrib- 
uted to or interfered with his editorial policies 
and duties. 

As a result of this lack of background, the read- 
ing of this book is at times a task. It is, however, 
a needed piece of work and supplements and re- 
fines the previous work of Will S. Monroe and 
others. Further, it is a type of historical research 
that should be applied to other publications, such 
as William T. Harris’ “International Education 
Series” (Appleton). Mr. Thursfield has, therefore, 
rendered an important service in adding to our 
understanding of American educational history, 
particularly our professional journalism, and in 
contributing to a gratifying reawakening in edu- 
cational history as a field for research. 

FLaup C. Wooton 
University of California at Los Angeles 


DICTIONARY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. By A. M. 
Hyamson. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1947. Pp. 353. $3-75- ’ 
This book is reprinted from the British edition 

of the same title. The publishers state in the 

blurb appearing on the jacket of the book that 
the Dictionary of International Affairs is “virtu- 

ally an encyclopedia. It brings together—in a 

precise style and compact form—a vast amount 

of basic and interesting information on almost 
every conceivable aspect of international affairs.” 
The volume, of course, is not an encyclopedia. 

A book of 353 pages could not be. But it is a use 

ful reference work to anyone who finds it neces 

sary to refresh his memory about international 

events, problems, agreements, and concepts. 
Students both in colleges and high schools will 

find it a valuable aid in the study of international 
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relations and related subjects. Most of my stu- 
dents who are taking a course in international 
relations volunteered to buy copies after they 
examined the book. 

Such varied subjects as aluminum, anti-Semi- 
tism, the Bank for International Settlement, 
China, disarmament, F.A.O., the Little Entente, 
The Nazis, olive oil, pogroms, and the United 
Nations are included within the scope of the 
book. Specific data about some but not all coun- 
tries are given. Although the population of a 
few of the countries is indicated, there is little if 
any information about the people. The author 
deals primarily with international affairs that 
have occurred since World War I. 

Although as many as six subjects are treated 
at times on a single page, fifteen pages are de- 
voted to an account of India. Some readers are 
likely to criticize the author for failing to give 
enough space to subjects in which they are par- 
ticularly interested. Students seeking a more com- 
prehensive treatment of subjects should be ad- 
vised to supplement their readings- by using a 
standard encyclopedia of recent publication. 

A. M. Hyamson is an Englishman who has held 
a number of government positions and has been 
recognized as a specialist in international affairs 
for many years. He is the author of numerous 
publications, including A Dictionary of Universal 
Biography and A Dictionary of English Phrases. 

JosePH Kise 


Moorhead State Teachers College 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


AMERICAN STATE GOVERNMENT. By W. Brooke 
Graves. grd Ed. Boston: Heath, 1946. Pp. x, 
1094. $5.00. 

This complete textbook is intended for use in 
college courses in American state government. It 
contains a great store of factual materials and il- 
lustrations useful to instructors in secondary 
school civics. 

The outline of this text evidences the belief 
that an introductory treatment of state govern- 
ment should be devoted mainly to such funda- 
mentals as popular control, legislative processes, 
administrative organization, finance, and inter- 
governmental relations. Institutional functions 
are explained, but a lengthy cataloguing of state 
administrative activities is avoided. With this ap- 
proach to his subject, the author makes a marked 
contribution to fuller understanding of the curi- 
osities and complexities of our federal system. 

In the preparation of this voluminous text 
Professor Graves has compiled lists of selected 


references far more complete than are commonly 
included in works of this nature. These refer- 
ences, along with extensive footnotes, are among 
the best features of the book and will be exceed- 
ingly useful to teachers on both the college and 
secondary school levels. Moreover, the author’s 
painstakingly compiled tables and charts are an- 
other most useful feature. As examples, with 
respect to the electorate, there are tables show- 
ing: (1) the number of potential voters per state 
and the per cent of population actually voting 
in the 1940 election, and (2) an analysis of quali- 
fications for voting in the United States. Under 
the topic of legislatures there are tables showing 
analyses of: (1) the numbers, terms of members, 
and times of sessions of the 48 state legislatures; 
(2) the costs of legislation—salaries, mileage, etc., 
of the state legislatures; (3) the standing com- 
mittees; (4) the annual legislative product by 
states. Other equally useful charts and tables 
concern the state executive and state finances. 

Inclusion of illustrative materials in the form 
of lengthy quotations is another reason for the 
extreme length of this textbook. Some teachers 
will prefer a text which leaves the selection of 
reading materials to be made by the instructor 
in the form of collateral assignments. 

A state government text without errors is most 
difficult to prepare, in view of the vast reservoir 
of factual material to be used or discarded. There- 
fore, a teacher conversant with numerous facts 
about government in his home state may possibly 
discover such errors as appear concerning Ohio 
on pages 29 and 236. Neither these nor the rather 
large number of typographical errors should be 
taken too seriously, in view of the good qualities 
of the book and of the task the author set 
himself. 

A most outstanding section of the book deals 
with the whole subject of inter-governmental re- 
lations. And, in the introductory chapter, the 
author presents some very convincing reasons for 
studying state government. His conception of the 
importance of his subject is indicated by the fol- 
lowing quotations: “. .. the federal government 
was established by and is still maintained through 
the co-operation of the states,” and “. . . the 
powers exercised by the local units are powers 
that the states have delegated to them or per- 
mitted or required them to exercise.” The states, 
he believes, are “perhaps the most important 
units” in our whole governmental structure. 

EArt F, WARNER 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 
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DEMOCRATIC HUMAN RELATIONS 


Promising Practices in Intergroup and Intercultural 
Education in the Social Studies 


HILDA TABA and WILLIAM VAN TIL, editors 


This volume is based on a nation-wide survey. It evaluates teaching processes now in 
effect and suggests goals and new methods for developing better intergroup relations. 
Required reading for everyone concerned with developing better intergroup relations. 
The three chapters of Part One are devoted to a theoretical framework for intergroup 
education. The chapters deal with purposes, curriculum, and learning activities and 
supply a framework of ideas to be applied to the practices which follow. The five chap- 
ters of Part Two are devoted to promising practices in intercultural education. The prac- 
tices include those found in social studies courses, those developed through units, cur- 
rent practice in school activities, utilization of the community by students, and guidance 
approaches. The three chapters that comprise Part Three include a comprehensive bib- 
liography, an analysis of some basic concepts, and some remarks in conclusion. 


Pages xv + 361. Price $2.00. Discounts on quantity orders. 
Sixteenth Yearbook 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 








THE SCHOOL IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER. By 
Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1947. Pp. xiv, 880. 
$5.00. 

The principle, now generally accepted in edu- 
cational history of whatever period or place, that 
education reflects life about it and is largely “the 
product of the civilization of which it is a part,” 
may be said to be the central theme of this book. 
That principle here finds illustration, and with- 
out labored effort at interpretation by the ay- 
thors, all the way from colonial beginnings to 
the present American educational arrangements, 
which in size, complexity, organization, adminis- 
tration, and cost surpass anything ever before 
undertaken. 

From colonial education (to 1763) as an impor- 
tant part and inheritance of an expanding Euro- 
pean civilization, the story here related in schol- 
arly and, at the same time, engaging and most 
readable manner, runs through efforts from 1763 
to 1860 to gain freedom and equality through 
education in “the emerging democratic state” 
into education in a highly industrialized society, 
with all the issues and “problems” that now face 
American educational leadership. The first part 
treats education in “an ecclesiastical rural social 
order” (seventeenth-century New England), “an 


emerging capitalistic social order” (eighteenth. 
century New England), “diversity of cultural pat- 
terns” (middle colonies), and education in “an 
aristocratic rural social order” (colonial South). 
In this manner the authors have followed the 
pattern of some earlier writers, particularly Cub 
berley, perhaps more closely than differing from 
them, although there is now evidence to indicate 
that there were generally more likenesses than 
radical differences in educational theories and 
practices in the colonies. 

The second part of the book gives, however, a 
somewhat fresh presentation to an understand 
ing of the forces that clashed in the struggle to 
develop public education in this country between 
the election of Andrew Jackson as president of 
the United States and the outbreak of the Civil 
War. This is perhaps the best part of an alto 
gether good book, which deserves a wide audi- 
ence by the laity as well as by the profession. 

Any energetic quarrels with the point of view 
presented in the book are more likely to arise 
from the final section which deals with “the 
school in an industrial society.” Although the 
central theme of the volume is sustained and 
maintained into the present, it is in the current 
scene that many controversial issues appear, even 
though their roots reach back into the past. 
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The final chapter, “Charting the Future 
Course,” concludes the book’s third division, 
“The School in an Industrial Society,” which 
eats of the impact of the social and industrial 
revolution on education, the dominance of the 
large corporation, the disposition of the social 
income, the relation of government to the econo- 
my, the expansion of the educational enterprise, 
the reshaping of the structure of educational 
organization, “the quest for a content of educa- 
tion,” and the changes in the education of teach- 
ers. The discussions of the efforts to find a “con- 
tent” of education, to get at the persistent issue 
of the education of teachers, and to examine and 
explain the administrative machinery of the vast 
enterprise of education are among the best parts 
of the book, although these treatments may not 
wit all of the experts, the constructionists and 
reconstructionists of the curriculum, or those 
artists or technicians who operate in that esoteric 
educational sphere known as administration that 
has come to be the tail that wags the educational 
dog in the United States. And whether deliber- 
ately or not, the authors have presented in the 
fnal chapter sound arguments for the need of the 
historical approach to, and for historical perspec- 
tive in, the study and the practice of education 
in this country. True, such arguments appear in 
all the chapters, but here they are sharply pointed 
up. “No other age has ever laid at the door of 
educational statesmanship a greater challenge,” 
the authors declare in forthright manner (p. 849). 
‘If educational statesmanship is to rise to the oc- 
asion, if schools and higher institutions are to 
meet their social obligations, it will be necessary 
to redefine and to reorient educational values. No 
generation of educators has needed more sorely 
than ours to see clearly the task of education and 
to see it whole.” And gently but firmly the au- 
thors warn against the dangers inherent in “the 
‘xploitation of the partial view,” and of the con- 
fusion for teachers and the public in the tend- 
ency of those advocates of conflicting pedagogical 
philosophies who exaggerate the virtues of their 
own pet theories. This book is a good antidote 
lor the high claims of both those who call them- 
‘elves essentialists and those who call themselves, 
and like to be called, progressives. 

The book has been very carefully prepared, has 
drawn freely upon special studies and documents, 
and contains useful source materials. The bibli- 
ographies are carefully selected. 

EpGarR W. KNIGHT 
The University of North Carolina 
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‘THE First FREEDOM. By Morris Ernst. New York: 

Macmillan, 1946. Pp. xiv, 316. $3.00. 

Dedicated by the author to the “Members of 
the Congress of the United States on whom we 
must rely to restore free enterprise in movies, 
radio, and press,” The First Freedom is an inter- 
esting and provocative book. It draws its title 
from a phrase in President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s address to Congress in January, 1941, com- 
monly known as the “Four Freedoms” speech. Its 
argument falls into three sections: (1) an explana- 
tion of the philosophy of freedom; (2) an elabo- 
rate statistical survey of recent trends in the press, 
radio, and moving picture fields; and (3) a sug- 
gestion of constructive measures which Mr. Ernst 
feels should be undertaken at once to reverse 
what he deems the dangers in these trends. 

By and large it is impossible to disagree with 
the factual material in this book. It is carefully 
selected from a multitude of reliable sources, and 
is replete with tabular data. There are eighteen 
appendices, a good bibliography, and a satisfac- 
tory index—called “Exhibits” by Mr. Ernst—all 
of which add weight to the material as given in 
the text proper. Likewise, the reviewer was im- 
pressed by the nine general corrective measures 
that Ernst would apply to press, radio, and mov- 
ies (pp. 249-260), as well as by his sixteen specific 
corrective proposals for radio (pp. 260-265), his 
four specific suggestions for newspapers (pp. 265- 
266), and his nine specific ideas for movies (pp. 
266-268). All these suggestions are worthy of 
popular consideration, and it is to be hoped that 
many of them will come before appropriate legis- 
lative bodies. 

In his introductory remarks Mr. Ernst writes: 
“I hope there will be plenty of disagreement (and 
agreement) with this book.” Having indicated a 
general area of agreement with Mr. Ernst, the 
reviewer would now like to accede to the author’s 
other hope and enter some cautioning remarks 
to a reader of this volume. 

First of all, the reviewer would strongly dis- 
agree with the following sentence from the Fore- 
word: “However, I have recently concluded that 
far more is kept from our minds by lack of diver- 
sity of ownership of the means of communication 
than by government interference.” Shades of 
Vishinsky and his address to the United Nations 
on 18 September 1947! Although Ernst in sev- 
eral places in his book speaks strongly against 
the totalitarianism of the USSR, in such a re- 
mark he seems to fall completely into the Rus- 
sian camp. It is grossly unfair to the media of 
popular communication in the United States to 
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predicate a book of this sort upon such an intro- 
ductory note. 

Again, Mr. Ernst is not always accurate in his 
historical summations. It is surely incorrect to 
write (p. g) that “In 1787 there were thirteen 
colonies in the United States.” Colonies of whom? 
The analysis of the late eighteenth century trans- 
formation of fire departments from “. . . a private, 
profit-making, rugged-individualist basis” (p. 10) 
is almost ridiculous in its oversimplification. In 
his own city of New York, for example, the first 
municipal action for fire protection dates from 
1659, or more than a century earlier than Ernst 
suggests. Even casual historians will lift their 
eyebrows at Ernst’s assertion (p. 15) that in 1856 
Clay, Calhoun, and Webster all took part in a 
close debate in the U. S. Senate, presided over 
by Vice-President Van Buren! The reference to 
the passage of the Draft Bill (p. 34) is certainly 
vague. The Burke-Wadsworth Bill of September, 
1940, was passed by good majorities in both 
Houses. 

The First Freedom, let it be repeated, is worth 
reading. Much of its evidence and a good deal of 
its arguments are incontrovertible. But the book 
is overly pessimistic in certain respects and its his- 
torical buttressing is shaky in places. Read it for 
« stimulant, but do not become depressed by it. 

J. DUANE Squires 


Colby Junior College 
New London, New Hampshire 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN PERSONNEL WORK. 
By Ruth Strang. New York: Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications, 1946. Pp. xi, 497. $3.75. 
Although active participation in the guidance 

program is now expected of most teachers, only 

a small percentage of those in service have had 

the preparation necessary for understanding and 

successfully discharging their responsibilities in 
this field. Administrators, desirous of meeting the 
demands of their community for a sound guid- 
ance system, often lacks knowledge as to the con- 
tent and method of initiating such a program. 

Dr. Strang’s revised edition answers many of the 

problems and questions of both the classroom 

teacher and the administrator. From her wide 
experience in the college classroom and in con- 
ducting surveys of various school systems, she 
squarely faces the fact that although guidance 
or personnel work has become an accepted aspect 
of education, the true meaning of such work is 
often little understood and seldom practiced. 

The present book is divided into three parts. 


The first section orients the reader to the need, 
of the pupils, the types of personnel program, 
the methods of inaugurating and developi 
these, and the various resources that teachers may 
use. Through concrete case materials, the autho 
skilfully leads her readers into greater under. 
standing of students and of their problems. Np 
attempt is made to describe the work, or in any 
way to belittle, the equally important job of the 
trained counselor or guidance specialist. It does 
however, make plain that guidance is a whole 
school project, in action in every classroom » 
well as in the specialist’s office. 

Part two treats guidance in the classroom, in 
the homeroom, and in student activities. It also 
describes the part the teacher can play in coun. 
seling her charges. The various levels of coun. 
seling are clearly defined. The first level can 
be readily performed by any sincere, classroom 
teacher. The second level calls for knowledge of 
the complexity of child behavior and supervised 
experience in counseling technics, but may still 
lie within the province of some classroom teach- 
ers. The third level of counseling calls for clini- 
cal knowledge, or even psychiatric help. Beyond 
these lies the deeper probing of the unconscious 
—psychoanalysis. 

Part three gives the type of concrete help for 
which teachers are always searching. Such tech 
nics as observation of pupil behavior, rating 
scales, daily schedules, autobiographies, psycho- 
logical tests, projective methods, interviewing, 
developmental records, and case studies are de- 
scribed. The limitations and dangers, as well as 
the strengths, of each of these methods are con 
cisely set forth. A sample questionnaire and a 
bibliography of references on vocations complete 
the book. 

The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work 
has a place on every social studies teacher's desk. 
It provides, through the medium of interesting 
and extremely readable materials, the knowledge 
and understandings that the author has gleaned 
through years of research, observation, and study. 

MARIAN RAYBURN BROWN 
Cortland, New York 


SociAL Po.icies IN THE MAKING. By Paul H. 
Landis. Boston: Heath, 1947. Pp. xix, 554 
$4.00. 
This is a splendidly conceived book, which, it 

appears to the reviewer, scarcely succeeds in liv- 

ing up to the promise of its title. Social policy, 

according to Landis, calls for (1) a redefinition of 
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and map projections. 
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Examination copy of H92-Denoyer's School 
Atlas available for only 50¢. Regular price: 
$1.50, singly; $1.25 in small, $1.00 in large 
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situations, (2) location of the forces producing 
maladjustment, and (g) correction through ra- 
tionally conceived procedures. The author does 
better with the first two than with the third of 
these requirements. Although there are scattered 
throughout the book many suggestions of im- 
provements that might be made in our society, 
Landis finds it hard, even in those chapter sec- 
tions devoted to constructive measures, to be spe- 
cific. For example, to meet the personal casualties 
of social complexity, he suggests (1) better par- 
ents, (2) education, (3) a new system of ethics, and 
(4) “functional individualism.” Throughout the 
book appears a tendency to resort finally to “edu- 
cation” as the major remedy. 

The book starts with a summary of the major 
trends that have occurred in modern civilization: 
culture change, urbanization, mobility, the tran- 
sition from primary to secondary groups, and 
secularization. This discussion (the reviewer 
would have included technological invention) 
correctly presents the basic setting of the more 
specific and immediate problems that confront 
us. Certainly our social problems cannot be 
solved without relating them to these social 
processes and historical trends. Landis offers a 
good selection of such problems: personal crises, 


delinquency and crime, the family race, central- 
ization in government and business, clash of class 
interests, economic security, and the problems 
that he apparently regards as the most funda- 
mental and basic to our society—since he discusses 
them in the final section of the book, from which 
the whole volume takes its titlke—namely, con- 
servation of natural resources, population, con- 
trol of the birth rate, longevity, and education. 
To these might well have been added the prob- 
lem created by modern agencies of communica- 
tion. The making of social policy can neither be 
understood nor achieved completely without at- 
tention to press, radio, and movies. 

The factual material in the book appears both 
accurate and comprehensive. Landis refers to a 
wide range of studies, and many pictures, charts, 
and tables supplement the text. The language is 
simple. The student is confronted with a mini- 
mum of theory. The book should stimulate the 
thinking of students of advanced high-school or 
junior-college level, and inform them about many 
of the problems of modern society. There are re- 
view questions and selected references for each 
chapter, and an extensive list of visual aids. 

Wayne C. NEELY 


Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 
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A New Revised Edition 
SELECTED TEST ITEMS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Howarp R. ANDERSON, E. F. LiInDQUIST, and Harry D. BERG 


CONTAINS 952 multiple-choice test items in American History with correct responses 
indicated, representing material of proven quality. An introduction and topical clas- 
sification of the items facilitate the use of the bulletin by teachers to help them to 
draw on this reservoir of test items in building their own examinations. A revision 
of an earlier bulletin with several hundred new items added to bring the collection 


up to date. 


Bulletin No. 6 (Second Revised Edition, September 1947) 114 pages. Price, $1.00 
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TEACHING CRITICAL THINKING 
in the SOCIAL STUDIES 


Howarp R. ANDERSON, Editor 


Critical thinking has long been accepted as a goal of instruction in the social 
studies. This yearbook pioneers in giving direction and practical suggestions for 
social studies teachers who seek to achieve this widely acknowledged, but little 
realized, objective. 


The four major divisions of this volume are: 


I. The Nature and Purpose of Critical Thinking in the Social 
Studies 
II. Methods and Materials for Developing Skill in Critical Think- 
in 
. <a Skill in Critical Thinking Through Participation 
in School and Community Life 
IV. The Evaluation of Critical Thinking 


Thirteenth Yearbook, November, 1942. 189 pages. Paper, $2.00 
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is designed for the course that is often re- 
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cation. This book is an outgrowth of two 
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and research in this field. 
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Organizing the Elementary School 
for Living and Learning 
To Serve — | d * 
the child, the community, the nation, the world 


Tue 1947 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, has pertinence for the Social Studies program in presenting prob- 
lems of national and international understanding for elementary school children. 


Written by classroom teachers and principals from four widely scattered cen- 
ters throughout the nation, the 1947 Yearbook is a measuring stick for you to 


judge your school according to some of these questions . . . 
Are the activities of my classroom carried on so that children have a 
chance to solve cooperatively their daily living problems? _ 


Do you believe it is just as important for a child to.be successful in his 


social relationships as it is to learn to read? 


D. you spend any time as a faculty in discussion of how your school can 


contribute to the quality of living of the people in your community? 


3 W hat qualities and understandings would you. want-a teacher of your 
own child to have? How would you go about developing these qualities 


and understandings in one who is. now teaching? 


D. you know any way to have peace without improving human relations? 


WILLARD GOSLIN and MARY BEAUCHAMP, Co-Chairmen 
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1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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to understand the ideals, traditions, and institutions which have shaped 
American development and to think honestly about the problems of mod- 
ern American life. 
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© Reorganization of the latter half of the book into a study of Amer- 
ica’s basic foreign and domestic problems since 1865. 


® Chronologica] treatment of these problems in terms of great per- 
sonalities and of popular movements. 


® New chapters on Latin America, World War II, and the United 


Nations. 
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